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COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS 











Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is dependent on the 
hair. Keep this “‘crowning glory” in best condition with ‘‘La Creole’ 
Hair Restorer, the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a long time, cures dandruff, 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


Unexcelled for Purpose 

Mrs. Melissa Dancy, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent women 
in the colored society of this city, 
in both a social and religious way ; 
Mrs. Dancy has been using our 
‘“‘La Creole’? Hair Restorer for 
many years and takes pleasure in 
saying: 

‘*Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Restorer 
is unexcelled for the purposes for 


which you recommend it, viz., to 





keep the hair in a soft and glossy 
condition and to prevent it from 


falling out.” 


Splendid Hair Dressing 

To the old patrons of the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
is a familiar face—that of Mr. 
James Bacon, who has had entire 
charge of the dining room in that 
celebrated hostlery for over twen- 
ty-five years, and who, by his cour- 
teous manner and polite attention 
has secured the friendship and 
respect of every one with whom he 
comes in contact. Mr. Bacon says: 

“Your ‘LaCreole’ Ilair Restorer 
is a splendid dressing for the hair 
and I have received great benefit 
from its use.” 

His address is 98 St. Paul street, 
Memphis. 


‘‘La Creole” Hair Restorer retails at $1.00 per large bottle. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will send by prepaid express, to any station 
in the United States or Canada— 

One bottle for $1.00; 6 bottles for $5.00. 


Van Vieet=-Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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P. SHERIDAN BALL, President I,. C. COLLINS, Secretary J. H. ATKINS, Treasurer 


THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


(Incorporated) 


Home Office, 150 Nassay St., New York City 


HIs is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 

banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 

assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 

needed. The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 

of its promotors. The last report to the Secretary of State 

showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 

over $7,000 for the year; that over $65,000 had been ex- 

pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 

churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 

olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 

other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 

last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 

Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 

New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 

costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 

$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 

holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 

of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 

directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 

. of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 

—The sscnntiten Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 

carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 

industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 

doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 

tious in that city. Dividendsof 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last four 

years. Stock is now selling for $8.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 

wards. 

Further information may be obtained by addressing 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 


or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


or any of the Branch Offices 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 











J. A. LANKFORD, Architect and Builder 


Plans gotten out at short notice from rough sketches, pencil drawings, written or verbal description, and 
mailed to any section of the country. In the past thirty-two (32) months we have designed, overhauled, 
repaired and built over Five Hundred Thousand ($500,000) Dollars worth of work in Washington, D. C., 
and vicinity, the work being of nearly every description and character. 
We Make a Specialty of Designs for Churches, School Buildings and Halls, 
AND ARRANGING LOANS. 


We also make a specialty of building up vacant lots inthe District of Columbia. Any one 
contem plating having plans gotten out, buildings built, overhauled or repaired. we would 
be glad to have them call on or write us. We build or supervise large buildings in any 
section of the United States or Canada. 


No charges made for advice given in any of the above-named lines. 
Main Office: 317 Gth Street, Northwest, + 
Residence: 1210 V Street, Northwest, 3 Washington, D. Cc. 
Telephone Main 2824. 























GOOD PRINTING 
LOW PRICES 


E MAKE a specialty of Church Minutes, Pam- 
Crs phlets, Letter Heads, Envelopes, Catalogues. 
We get out books for authors who do not care 
Coed to place their work with large publishers on a 
royalty basis. 
Write today for estimate on your work. 


FE. W. ALLEN & CO. 


3, 5, 2 and 9 South Broad St. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 















N. B. As we cannot do outside work, we recommend this firm. 
HERTEL, JENKINS & Co. 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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WHY 


WOULD IT PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE AMONG 
COLORED PEOPLE 
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Because 


First This is a class of people that have to buy as well as any 
other. 


Second ‘They have the money to buy good stuff, and if yours is 
good you must impress this fact. 


Third The day has come when the idea that having a colored 
trade is injurious to the business, has been dispersed. 


Fourth The colored people have not been flooded with advertise- 
ments, and the quicker you begin the better. 





To reach these people you must place your adver- 
tisements in the largest circulated colored periodicals 





The “Voice” guarantees a larger cir- 
culation than any other colored 


magazine in THE WORLD 






































Inside with the Editors 


‘THE August numbe? of the VOICE OF THE NEGRO will contain a mass of matter and illus- 

trations which will be of inestimable value to any one who is interested in ethical questions 
on the race problem, current events and descriptions of travel. There are some pretensions of 
pompous ignoramuses and cocksure editors that need smashing and we are going to smash 
them. One or two articles from our contributors are red-hot from the griddle of the soul, and 
we are sure will interest you. The editors themselves will run amuck among the common- 
places and shams that mask our social structure, slashing right and left. But the August num- 
ber will not be all high thermometer literature. 

For instance, Professor W. S. SCARBOROUGH will contribute a splendid paper on the sub- 
ject ‘‘IN AND AROUND EDINBOROUGH”’ which will be delightful, entertaining, informing 
summer reading. The article will be illustrated, 

Mr. NaAHUM DANIEL BRASCHER, Editor of the Cleveland Journal, one of the liveliest col- 
ored weeklies in the country, will contribute a paper on ‘‘ CLEVELAND—A REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN City.’’ Mr. BRASCHER has done the story of Cleveland in superbly fascinating 
style and deserves great praise. Beautiful pictures of places of interest in Cleveland, Ohio, 
will adorn the article as illustrations. 

There are some insults to the Negro race in this country that are unspeakable. There are 
some ethical standards among the white people that are enigmatical Memphis, Tennessee, is 
a typical Southern city, and therefore a description of conditions in Memphis will just about 
describe conditions in the South. In the August number of THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, Rev. 
J. H. GRANT, a prominent colored minister of Memphis, takes it upon himself to speak in 
plain language about the shameless injdstices perpetrated against the colored people of that 
city. He shows how innocent colored people are clubbed by the police, fined by arrogant 
little recorders, and how, in many ways, the col red people are vexed and sorely tried. Under 
such circumstances, Mr. GRANT argues that there is no wonder that the Negro race is pro- 
ducing such a harvest of murderers, for the very conditions and injustices serve as a fertilizer 
for the growing crop of desperadoes. This paper was submitted to three daily papers in Mem- 
phis, and in spite of their boast of papers where the people can speak, it was rejected. It is 
very hard for the plain, unvarnished truth to get a hearing through the Southern press. Mr, 
GRANT writes under the title ‘‘SomME OF THE EVILS WHICH PRODUCE NEGRO CRIMINALS AND 
MURDERERS AND THE REMEDIEs."’ It would be a splendid thing if clubs of fifty or a hun- 
dred men in ev. ry city in the country would order in advance fifty copies of this number of 
the magazine and gratuit »usly place this clear stateinent in the hands of the leading white 
people. From what city’can we have the first order for that purpose? We have got to sacrifice 
something to get before the world with out side of the question, and the quicker we act the 
better. Mr. GRANT all the way through his article, uses strong language, but the sentiments 
are not more severe than the truth and facts in the case will warrant. 

Next month, there will appear in our magazine a chapter of our serial ‘‘ THE WELDING 
OF THE LINK,” entitled the ‘‘Unfinshed Work of the War.’’ This chapter happens to 
be one of the leading chapters in the story, and will, we believe, attract unusual attention 
because of the graphic and scholarly fashion in which Mr. GuLpsBy handles all the questions 
which have vexed America since the days of Reconstruction. The chapter, also, plainly shows 
what is meant by the title that is given to the whole novel, and we ask our readers to be ready 
for a rich and surprising treat in the next installment. There is only one other chapter in the 
story that in any way, rivals the chapter to be given next month, and the other marvellous 
chapter will not be reached until the month after We might say, nevertheless, that this other 
chapter is entitled ‘‘ The Vacant Chair,’ but that’s all we will say now. If you are going 
away for the month of August, you ought to write for the August number of our Magazine 
and let us send it to you. You will find it good reading for the warm months. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 


Address, THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE FOLDS HOUSE 
One of the most up-to-date boarding and lodging | $2. OO for $1. OO 


houses in the city. Catch West Hunter or Magno- 
lia St. cars and get off at Vine St. We want 50 more good persons, men or women, to act as 
| agents for the sale of our great Face Bleach. It is used by 
Rates, $1.00 per Day. Meals, 25¢e. people in every State of the Union, and sellson sight. On 
: receipt of $1.00 we will send by express to any address four 
Phone 511 West | large bottles. This offer is made simplv to get you to start 


- a ; * | in asagent forus. Address C. H. BROWN TOILET CO., No. 
206 Vine St. ATLANTA, GA. 5029 Shields Ave., Chicago, Il. 











PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. W. E. BOWEN, J. MAX BARBER, 
Editors. 


JAMES W. WOODLEE, 
Circulation Manager. 


TERMS: 
Subscription $1.00 per year 


Foreign subscribers should add 36 cents a year 
for postage. 

Any one sending us four new subscriptions at 
the above rates will receive a magazine free for one 
year. 

We allow our agents liberal commissions on all 
money received from new subscriptions ; they earn 
large salaries ; send'10 cents for agent’s outfit. 

Send money only by draft, registered letter, or 
money erder. We will not be responsible for loss 
of curremcy or stamps unless the letter be regis- 
tered. 








Our advertising rates are very reasonable. Write 
for them. 

Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl- 
edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. 

Those who order change of address, must give 
old as well as new residence. 

If you fail to get your Magazine, drop us a card. 
We are always glad to correct mistakes. 

Address 


The Voice of The Negro, 


681¢ East. Alabama Sreet., ATLANTA, GA 











SOUTHERN 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


North East, South and West 





J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent, 


RAILWAY 





Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


Copyright, 1905, by Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 


In Memory of June We write the epitaph 
of June while she is 
yet dying. Still we risk not our reputation 
for veracity when we declare that the end 
is near. The June of this year, like the 
June of all the yesteryears, must pass away. 
So do all the glories of this world finally 
perish. In the catalogue of destiny, in has 
been decreed that time and materiality shall 
come to an end, and that stern decree is 
inexorable. Therefore we sing the praises 
of this golden month ere it passes. In 
point of beauty’ the loveliness of June is 
comparable only to a smile of heaven. 
This is the time when the earth is at its 
utmost beauty and the woods have a charm 
that transcends all language. Unlike April 
with its frazzled end of winter, or even May 
which dispenses cautiously and sparingly of 
her roses, June fairly abounds in these 
beauties. She shakes the roses from her 
dewy hair at morn and at noon she crowns 
all the hills with flowers. She exhales the 
Wealth of her odors through all the fields 


and the air is filled with the subtle, delicate, 
unspeakably delicious fragrance of the roses 
and honeysuckles. No wonder the merry- 
winged bees race with each other to sip the 
sweet nectar! No wonder the bobolink 
enraptures with his lyric laughter and the 
wood-warbler fills all the sylvan interior 
with melody! A June atmosphere is music 
itself, and music is love’s greatest inter- 
preter. Love, the immemorial mystery of 
time, suddenly stirs in the heart in the cli- 
mate of June. For is not June the month 
of brides as Roses? With the 
transformation of all the earth by nature’s 
mighty alembic into a vast flower garden, 
there comes a vision to the lover in which 
he recognizes his beloved. 


as well 


He surrenders 
because he loves 
June, he plucks one of her roses, which he 
ever afterwards wears on 
memory. 


to the revelation and, 


his bosom as a 
What is richer than the golden 
shimmer of a field of bearded wheat? Only 
the June breezes ladened with fragrance 
and the voluptuous smiles of a June sun 
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could rhyme the green fields into ripened 
grain. As each flower has its own fra- 
grance, so each season has its own charms. 
Some may like April with its thrill and 
throb of new life; some August with its 
fervent dazzling sun and undulating sky- 
line; some October with its ruddy rubies 
and majestic storms ; but out of the sister- 
hood of months we have chosen June. We 
love its reddening glow at dawn when the 
hills stand hushed in silence. It is then 
that the drowsy flower- buds open their eyes 
to greet the new day. They make haste 
to be smiling when the King of Morning 
appears in his chariot, flinging abroad his 
effulgent rays to banish the purple fogs and 
We 
love the fragrant clover and the liquid notes 
We love the 
dewy, dreamy twilights of June and the 
lullaby of the nestlings. 


envelop everything ina celestial glory. 
of the forest's feathery choir. 


We love the per- 
fumed breath of the night wind as it soothes 
and lulls one to sleep. And the language 
of earth has no word with which to describe 
A draught of such a sunset 
must have inspired the poet when he burst 


a June sunset. 


out in his passionate song : 


‘*T have so loved thee, 

3ut cannot, cannot hold thee ; 

Fading like a dream, 

The shadows fold thee; 

Slowly thy perfect beauty fades away— 


Good-bye, sweet day! 


The Battle of the When the spell of 
Sea of Japan silence and mystery 
that hovered over the 
Eastern seas last month was finally broken, 
it was by the gutteral growling of Togo’s 
watchdogs at the weary pack of seadogs of 
Rojestvensky. When the smoke of battle 
was finally cleared away from that grim 
tragedy in the Sea of Japan, Russia’s 
mighty Baltic fleet with nearly ten thou- 
sand of her crew had gone to join the fated 
Spanish Armada, the luckless Makaroff and 
his ill-starred squadron and all of that innu- 
merable host that have hitherto been swal- 
lowed up in the capacious maw of the 
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greedy under-world. Japan rides the East- 


ern seas in matchless triumph. Not since 
the battle of Trafalgar has a sea-fight of 
such magnitude been fought and won with 
such And in some 
respects, the two battles were similar. At 
the opening of the battle of Trafalgar, 


complete success. 


Nelson signalled to his captains the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ England expects every man to do 
his duty.”’ 
the Sea of Japan, 


At the opening of the battle of 


‘The 


destiny of our empire depends upon this 


Togo signalled 
action. You are all expected to do your 

Both Nelson and Togo attacked 
the enemy at his most vulnerable points 


utmost.’’ 














VICE-ADMIRAL TOGO 


Who destroyed and captured almost the entire 
Baltic Fleet in the Sea of Japan 


and both of them manouvered and attacked 
in line. 
Straits 
with his big guns staring sulkily towards 
All the while he 
knew where to locate Rojestveusky by the 


Togo had waited in the Korean 
with Meshampo as a base and 


the east for many weeks 


wireless messages sent from his scout ships 
which kept in touch with the Baltic fleet. 
Aside from his Braddock-like methods of 
advertising his whereabouts, Rojestvensky 
is to be given credit for handling his cum- 
bersome fleet remarkably well on the route 
from Russia. How he managed to let Togo 





The Mighty Baltic Fleet of Rojestvensky, Destroyed and Captured by Togo 
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whip him so mercilessly is beyond explana- 
tion. The battie began in the neighbor- 
hood of Tsu Islands and developed into a 
running fight which covered eighty or more 
miles up through the Sea of Japan. The 
Russian 


ships entered the Straits in 


double column. ‘Togo at once threw his 
heavy ships across the line of advance, 
while Kamimura, who was in command of 
one of the squadron divisions, seems to have 
fell upon the Russian rear, having lurked 
long enough under the cover of the western 
side of the Tsu Islands to see whether that 
course was advisable. Togo brought a ter- 
rific fire to bear on the flank of the Russian 
port column. The torpedo division with 
some of the cruisers edged westward and 
forced the Russians against the coast of 
Japan. 


and besides, his whole fleet fell into disorder. 


Rojestvensky was now enveloped, 


Apparently the plans of the Russian admiral 
were not revealed to any of his subordi- 
nates, for the whole fleet fell into confusion 
when Rojestvensky’'s flagship went down. 











ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY 


who lies wounded at Sasebo 


The battle continued from the afternoon of 
May 27th until the afternoon of the next 
day. Of a magnificent fleet of between 
thirty-two and thirty-five fighting vessels, 
the Russians escaped with only five ships. 
The cruiser Almaz and one destroyer, both 
battered, reached Vladivostock, and three 
other ships—the Aurora, the Oleg and the 
Jemtchug—severely torn and 
limped into the Bay of Manila. The Japa- 
nese captured two battleships, two coast 


battered, 


defense ships, one special service ship and 
The rest of 
the fleet was sunk. The Russian rear- 


one torpedo boat destroyer. 
admiral Voelkersham was killed. Rojest- 
Nebo- 
gatoff and his ship surrendered, and a fleet 


vensky was wounded and captured. 


costing $70,000,000 has been wiped off the 
waters or captured. The three ships in the 
harbor of Manila have been interned and 
will remain there until the close of the war. 
The inexorable march of events since the 
war began has supplied the Czar and all 
Europe with surprises of a tragic nature, 
but nothing in a half century has so amazed 
and bewildered Europe as this wonderful 
victory of Togo. The Japanese lost three 
torpedo boats and about five hundred men 
in the engagement. 


The annihilation of Ro- 
jestvensky’s fleet in the 
Korean Straits has proved to be a powerful 


Peace Prospects 


argument for peace. Russian pride will 
not as yet permit the Russian people to sue 
directly and unequivocally for peace. But 
President Roosevelt has succeeded in estab- 
lishing contact between Russia and Japan. 
Soon after the sea-fight Mr. Roosevelt took 
it upon himself to address notes to these 
two countries abhorring the horrors of the 
present conflict, assuring them of the 
friendship and goodwill of the United 
States and inviting them to appoint pleni- 
potentiaries to meet in some city agreeable 
to both countries to consider the question 
of peace. To the amazement of all Europe, 
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Mr. Roosevelt succeeded and both powers 
answered his note favorably. 
the President undertook to perform was a 
very delicate mission and the result has 


The mission 


made him loom large on the international 
horizon. 
which the peace plenopotentiaries are to 


Just at this writing, the city in 


meet has not been decided upon, but every- 
body feels that peace is near at hand. In 
the peace negotiations Japan will in all like- 
lihood insist on a large indemnity, the 
abandonment by Russia of all her Manchu- 
rian territory, probably the dismantling of 
Vladivostock, and a limitation to the Rus- 
sian navy. However, most that can be said 
along this line outside of mere guess: work 
is that Japan will demand and Russia must 
grant the specific objects in support of 
which Japan appealed to arms 


Commencement Features: Spelman Semi- 
Spelman Seminary nary is, with- 

out doubt, the 
most thoroughly equipped school for col- 
ored girls in the world. It stands as a 
monument to the sublime faith of two 
noble New England women. At its recent 
Commencement in May, the rich music 
rendered by the various choruses and clubs 
was well worthy any institution of renown. 
Spelman has not behind it the traditions 
that Wellesley has behind it, but it is doing 
almost as good work. Eighteen graduates 
came out from the school this year; seven 
from the Professional Teachers’ Course, 
five from the College Preparatory, five 
from the Academy, and one from Nurse 
Training. From her department for train- 
ing teachers, Spelman is sending out a 
splendid class of young women to help 
uplift the people, and in her nurse training 
department many of the girls are learning 
how to earn a competency without depend- 
ing on either father, mother, brother or 
husband. But should the case be such that 
they are to be connected with a family in any 
capacity, still they have gained knowledge 


and received training that will prove inval- 
uable to the household. The feature of 
Spelman’s Commencement was the able 
baccalaureate sermon preached to the grad- 
uating classes of Spelman Seminary and 
Atlarta Baptist College by the Rev. H. P. 
Whidden, D. D., of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
Whidden preached from Phillippians, 4:8 : 
‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
think on 
Mr. Whidden emphasized 


are of good report 
these things.’’ 
most strongly the value of high ideals to a 
struggling people. He vehemently re- 
buked the cunning opportunism of the 
present day, saying that ‘‘ Life ought to be 
The boy or girl ought 
not to be taught so much about how to 


more than meat. 


make a living as how to make a life.’’ Mr. 
Whidden’s sermon was filled with hope and 
lofty inspiration and ought to be remem- 
bered and treasured by all who heard it. 


Atlanta University Few institutions in 

the country are do- 
ing a nobler and more thoroughly efficient 
work of philanthropy than Atlanta Uni- 
versity. This school is one of the oldest of 
the institutions for the education of colored 
people in the South, and the management 
is to be commended for the firm stand they 
have always taken on the question of the 
kind of education needed for colored peo- 
ple. Atlanta University has maintained 
from the very outset that any race to 
amount to anything in the long run, must 
of necessity cherish high ideals. In answer 
to the question of industrial efficiency and 
the science of mere money-making, Atlanta 
University has said of the colored student, 
‘‘Let him first be a man.’’ The school 
has made a name for itself as the one insti- 
tution for black boys and girls in the heart 
of the South which has not been swept 
from its course by the phantasy of Negro 
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industrial supremacy. It believes in prac- 
tical education, but it believes that practi- 
cal education is that kind of an education 
that introduces a man to mankind and helps 
him to know intimately his own soul. 
President Horace Bumstead brought out 
this fact very boldly in an eloquent bacca- 
laureate sermon to the graduating classes 
of this year. He preached from the text: 
‘* Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out 
of it are the issues of life.’’ The most 
prominent feature of the school is the socio- 
logical investigations it is making among 
the Negrorace. Professor W. E. B. DuBois, 
the most eminent Negro sociologist in the 
world, is at the head of the department of 
sociology for the University. For the last 
ten years, one day during Commencement 
week has been given to distinguished econ- 
omistists, sociologists and educators for a 


conference on some phase of the 
Atlanta 
made the following studies in the last ten 

1896, Mortality; 1897, The Family; 
Social Betterment ; 1899 


Negro 
problem. The University has 
years : 
1895, 3usiness ; 
1900, College-bred Negroes ; 1901, Com- 
mon Schools; 1902, The Artisan; 1903, 
The Church; 1904, Crime; 1905, Methods 
and Results. For the next ten years it has 
laid out this program 1906, Physique; 
1907, The Family 1908, Organization; 
1909, Economic Development: 1910, Eco- 


nomic Development; 10911, Education; 


1912, Political Power ; 1913, The Church; 
1914, Crime; 1915, Methods and Results. 
In the report this year on Methods and 
Results, a committee 
Walter F. 
University, L. 


consisting of three 
Wilcox of Cornell 
H. Hershaw of the District 
of Columbia and Dr. DuBois, the following 


members : 
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summary of the work for the last ten years 
was given : 

The Tenth Atlanta Conference for the study of 
Negro problems believes that the results of ten 
years’ study of these social questions have justified 
the meetings and the methods of study employed. 

We believe that there has grown in the last ten 
years a larger scientific spirit in dealing with the 
Negro problems and a demand for veritable knowl- 
edge rather than mere opinion, as a basis for sound 
judgment and philanthropic effort. 

The investigations of the last ten years seem on 
the whole to indicate : 

(a) A progressive differentiation of the Negro 
race into social and economic classes. 

(b) A slow recognition that this fact makes it 
more and more unjust to characterize the race as 
if it were a unit. 

(c) A large but slowly decreasing Negro mor- 
tality. 

(d) An encouraging decrease of infant and 
child mortality. 

(e) An increase in the number of good homes. 

(f) An increase in the kind and number of 
efforts for social betterment among Negroes. 


g) An increase in the number of business 
enterprises and in economic cooperation. 

(h) A rapid decrease in illiteracy, especially in 
cities, and a large percentage of success among 
college-bred Negroes. 


(i) A severe economic crisis among Negro 
artisans. 
(j) Am increase in the social and economic 


activities of the Negro church. 

(k) A large increase of crime up until 1895, 
and a considerable decrease since that date. 

We believe that future investigations ought to 
lay especial stress on the many unsettled questions 
as to the vitality of the Negro, his economic 
efficiency, his moral habits and his capacity for 
government, and on the means of improving all 
these. 

We recommend that these studies be carried on 
in ten year cycles and include statistical and his- 
torical research, and investigation into African 
conditions. 

Finally, we recommend the cooperation of all 
agencies now engaged in studying the Negro prob- 
lems, and an attempt to secure an endowment for 
the work of this Conference. 
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All the meetings of the Conference were 
very interesting. Among the distinguished 
women workers present were Miss Frances 
Kellor, general director of the Inter-mu- 
nicipal Committe on Household Research 
of New York, Miss Mary W. Ovington, 
who is engaged in Negro Settlement work 
in New York City, and Mrs. Butler Wilson 
of Boston, formerly an instructor of physi- 
cal culture in the city of Washington. A 
commendable feature of 
week was the Shakespearean play, ‘‘ The 


Commencement 
Merchant of Venice,’’ given by the gradu- 
ating class. The Venetian costumes of the 
actors were well adapted to the characters, 
the stage settings, while far from perfect, 
were as good as could have been expected 
under the circumstances, and the interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare’s master drama was 
particularly good. Few amateur players 
could have surpassed Mr. Percy Williams 
in the role of Shylock. Miss Fannie M. 
Howard in the role of Portia, was at all 
times natural and well-composed. 

The Univer- 
sity at Rich- 
mond is comparatively a new school so far 
as its location in that city is concerned, and 


Virginia Union University 


yet it is not in matter of achieventent and 
history a new school. The University was 
established by the union of Wayland Col- 
lege of Washington and Richmond Theo- 
iogical Seminary. Both of these schools did 
noble work for the colored people when they 
existed separately, and now the graduates 
of these schools are considered members of 
the University Association. All 
told, the Virginia Union University is prob- 
ably the equipped 
school for the higher education of colored 
men in the country. 
its ideals and develop a history as a back- 
ground for inspiration, it will prove to 
be one of the main bulwarks for the highest 
development of the powers of observation, 
and memory, and will- 


Alumni 
most magnificently 


Given time to shape 


reasoning taste 
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power and all of those things which are of 
inestimable value in shaping race destiny 
and making men fit to meet the responsibil- 
ities of life. The feature of the commence- 
ment of the Virginia Union University was 
the inauguration of Dr. George Rice Hovey 

It will 
Dr. Mal- 
colm MacVicar, the former president of the 


as the new president of the school. 
be recalled by our readers that 


University, died on the 18th of may last 
At that time 
president of the school, and, as we predicted, 


year. Dr. Hovey was vice- 














DR. GEORGE RICE HOVEY 


The new President of the Virginia Union University 


there was an interregnum at the school in 
order to give Dr. Hovey time to prove him- 
self worthy of the presidency. The period 
during which Dr. Hovey had to serve as 
acting president was a rather critical period 
of his life. He had by one unfortunately 
worded speech in Boston aroused the suspi- 
cions of the colored people as to his real in- 
terest in the 
However, Dr. conducted the 
affairs of the school that he is now unani- 
mously popular with the students and the 
friends of the school. Dr. Hovey is a pro- 


found student of Psychology and Hebrew. 


cause of higher education. 
Hovey so 
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If he is not quite as scholarly as Dr. Mac- 
Vicar, he is at least more liberal in his 
management of the student body. In a 
happy speech at the alumni banquet, Dr. 
Hovey pledged his influence and support 
to the athletic association of the University 
and took a stand for honest sports. He 
announced his firm belief in the possibilities 
of the colored people and besought the 
good-will and co-operation of the alumni. 
On Wednesday during commencement 
week, J. Max Barber addressed the Uni- 
versity Social Study Club on ‘‘The Sover- 
eignty of the Ideal.’’ Mr. Barber insisted 
that in society as in the individual, there is 
a plastic nervous system in which a fund of 
impressions and ideals are constantly being 
collected. For that reason he urged that it 
is important that our teachers, preachers 
and journalists ought to hold up high ideals 
before the people. He maintained that 
the ruling world is the interior world and 
that whatever the ideals of a people are 
will be shown in the national or racial life. 
If they are greedy and covetous, they will 
want conquest. If their chief aim is bank 
accounts and brick houses, they will 
enthrone the man who has most of them. 
In other words, ideals are the dynamic 
force that rule the world 
was so well received that it was ordered by 
vote of the club printed in pamphlet form 
as a university publication. 


The address was 


Tuskegee Institute It is hard for one to 
really decide what is 
the feature of a Tuskegee commencement. 
The school is so large and there are so 
many prominent features that one hardly 
knows what is the outstanding event of the 
week, Probably after all, the cosmopolitan 
character of the student body is what attracts 
the visitor most.. Tuskegee has been so well 
advertised that the school is now known all 
Ooverthe world. This year there were eleven 
students from Africa, five from Central 


America, fifteen from Porto Rico, nineteen 
from Cuba, eight from Jamaica, two 
each from San Domingo and Haiti and 
six from other islands in the West Indies. 
Six of these foreigners were in the grad- 
uating class this year. Tuskegee has a way 
of thoroughly inculcating her ideals into all 
of those who come under her influence, so 
that the one thing every visitor is given 
to understand is that Tuskegee is doing the 
practical and important work for the Negro 
race. The essays and orations were mostly 
on some phase of industrialism, the bacca- 
laurate sermon was on the dignity and 
moral value of labor, and the principal’s 
address to the graduating class placed prime 
emphasis on economics. Tuskegee can 
really boast the fact that her student body 
is permeated with the Tuskegee spirit. 


Other Commencements Space does not 

permit us to give 
account of all the school closings. Many of 
those schools that have not as yet been 
mentioned are almost, if not quite, as 
important as the schools which we have 
mentioned. The matter of taking note of 
the commencements is arbitrary and we 
have only been able to speak in detail of 
those closings which we were able to attend. 
There are quite a number of great schools 
of which we have not spoken. For instance: 
Fisk, Normal, Hampton, Biddle, Harts- 
horn, Knoxville College, Scotia, Gammon, 
Clark, The Atlanta Baptist College, Morris- 
Brown College and others. These are all 
excellent schools and several of them are 
doing high grade work. 


The Baptist Reunion The Negro has been 

the cause of more 
divisions, more dissensions and more blood- 
shed among the white people of this coun- 
try than anything else in our history. In 
the last hundred years, he has occupied 
more space in our books and newspapers, 
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has been talked about more in the pulpit, 
on the platform and in congress than any 
other subject that has engaged the atten- 
tion of the American people. All of the 
while, the white man has been trying to 
fix our status in society. The race, some- 
how, has exhibited considerable restless- 
ness, and in a great many instances has 
simply refused to stay fixed. Back in the 
last century this country arrayed itself into 
two hostile camps in church, in politics and 
in location of territory on account of the 
Negro. Bitterness grew between the North 
and the South until the two sections flew 
at each others’ throats. With bull-dog 
tenacity the two sections fought on until the 
foul iniquity of human slavery was abol- 
ished. The seal of divine approval was 
upon theimmortal emancipation proclama- 
tion and the cause that reared up against 
that document was doomed to defeat from 
the day of its issuance. Slavery perished, 
the Confederacy was banished from the 
face of the earth and the unity of the States 
was perpetuated. But it has taken long 
years for the bitterness of the civil war to 
pass away. The North, always kind and 
concilatory, has from year to year held out 
the olive branch of peace. ‘‘We be breth- 
ren’’ the North has said to the South ; ‘‘let 
us not strive together.’’ But the South is 
proud and haughty. In addition to that, 
she seems to be irrevocably joined to the 
idol of slavery. All down the line the word 
has been passed that the white people must 
get together. But the one condition of 
union that the South has held out is the 
stubborn demand that the North must 
acknowledge its error in espousing the 
cause of Negro freedom. Some time- 
servers in the North have yielded to the 
pressure, but the North as a section has 
steadily maintained that it is inconsistent 
not only with Christianity, but even with 
our own constitution to limit the opportu- 
nities of. any race in America. A rather 
favorable symptom of the times is the effort 


of the various churches that split prior to 
the war to again unite in one holy body. 
The Presbyterians are trying to unite ; so 
are the Methodists. The Baptists did act- 
ually re-unite last May. Ina remarkable 
convention that was held in St. Louis, May 
15 to 23, the Baptists of the North and the 
South came together. The new conven- 
tion adopted a constitution which admits 
the Baptists of every race in this country, 
Canada and our island possessions into the 
organization. Apparently all was well in 
the new convention, for the sentiment for 
union was too strong for any man to dare 
oppose. The motion to adopt the consti- 
tion and by-laws was carried. 


Rev. Alexander Bealer’s In spite of the 
Black Skeleton apparent unani- 

mous approval 
of the constitution of the new conven- 
tion, there was in reality a deep undercur- 
rent of disapproval by the South of one 
section of that constitution. It was that 
section which admitted the Negro into the 
convention as a full-fledged member. The 
Northern and Southern Baptists separated 
in 1845 because of the Negro, and now, 
sixty years after that bitter split, when they 
desire to re-unite, the Negro, the very 
raison a’ etre of their former division, stands 
up before them and clamors to be considered 
aman anda brother. In the convention, 
Northern ideals won out, but an article in 
the Advanta Journal from the pen of Rev. 
Alex Bealer, a prominent Baptist preacher 
of this section, voices the sentiment of a 
considerable part of the Southern ministry. 
Mr. Bealer heads his article ‘‘ The Black 
Skeleton in the Baptist Closet’’ and he 
writes about as ai » Southern white man 
would have written sixty years ago. He 
uses some phrases which describe the con- 
dition of his mind in no uncertain way. 
In speaking of the closet door he says: 


‘‘ When the constitution was adopted it provided 
that every Baptist Church Association and Conve" 
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tion in the territory of the new organization should 
be entitled to representation. Some of the more 
enthusiastic brethren could not see the opening of 
the closet door, but many saw it and there the 
old black Negro skeleton grinned before them in 
all its hideousness and gave a distinct shock to 
their sensibilities. No sort of restriction was put 
upon any person or church. Just so he was a Bap- 
tist he was entitled to a seat on the floor with the 
whitest Baptist on earth. To some of the brethren 
from Georgia a vision appeared of the time when 
the new convention would meet in Atlanta. They 
could see the Negro Baptists from down the West 
Point road and the Central and the Georgia, com- 
ing in to take part in the deliberations of the body 
where they would be on an equality with the 
whites.”’ 
Who would have thought that one of the 
foblowers of Christ would call the colored 
division of the Baptist Church, an ‘‘ Old 
black Negro skeleton ?’?’ Why should any 
Christian speak of Negro Baptists as some- 
thing with ‘‘hideousness’’ about them ? 
Why should the mere appearance in a Chris- 
tian body of a few colored representatives 
‘‘shock the sensibilities’’ of that body? 
Rev. Bealer describes the appearance of the 
Rev. J. Milton Waldron, of Jacksonville, 
Florida, in the convention and he avows 
that the appearance of this Negro minister 
on the convention floor was such a shock 
that some of the ‘‘ brethren fainted and 
fell.’’ We might state just here that Mr. 
Waldron isa highly educated Christian gen- 
tlean who could easily outclass Mr. Bealer 
in debate or in aggressive pastoral work. 
Mr. Waldron stands very high among the 
people of Jacksonville irrespective of color, 
and only last month 7he JJ7ctropolitan, the 
leading daily paper of Jacksonville, com- 
mended, editorially, lfis work and ability in 
the highest terms. Mr. Bealer says further: 

“The sooner the North rgplizes that the Negro 
cannot mingle on terms of equality with the whites 
of the South, the better it will be. Every time 
they talk about uniting the two sections they try 
to tie the Negro, whom they dispise, about our 
necks. If they want him let them have him. We 
don’t want him as an equal and we will not have 
him. There is no use in mincing matters. 

“If this new organization is to live, the Negro 
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will have to be eliminated. If not, the thing will 
die a natural death.”’ 

In one place in speaking about the colored 
people, Mr. Bealer calls us ‘‘ niggers.’’ 
The race always feels as if it has been 
slapped in the face by a black-guard when 
a white man in speaking of it says ‘‘nigger.’’ 
Bealer’s stuff seems to us scarcely worthy 
of an enlightened and tolerant, much less 
Christian spirit. Unblushing and unabashed, 
he employs his dull bombast and drivel to 
show what a hideous skeleton of hypocracy 
stands behind his mask of Christianity. 
Generally speaking, the South still has its 
double system of ethics. It can discard 
ethics, religion—all—to preserve its cavern- 
ous idol—social superiority. It seems to us 
to be an egregiously absurd Christianity 
that allows its possessor to imagine that he 
is the most fascinating entity in the Uni- 
verse. The cardinal principles of Chris- 
tianity are humility, charity and equality 
and it isa palpably absurd kind of Chris- 
tianity which does not rest upon those prin- 
ciples. When will the white man learn the 
lesson taught Peter by the winding sheet ? 
As we ponder the subject of Christianity, 
it becomes apparent that there is still a host 
of hypocritical Pharisees in the world. In- 
stead of being appalled at the work to be 
done in redeeming mankind, instead of 
prizing spiritual development, instead of 
pulling altogether to bring the entire human 
race into the unity of faith, this man Bea- 
ler would have the Southern ministry frit- 
ter away its strength in striking at shadows. 
We cease to wonder at the religious barren- 
ness of the church in this section. The 
harvest of the murderers is natural and to 
be expected amid such 
stuff of religion. 


poverty-stricken 
If Mr. Bealer is a repre- 
sentative minister of this section, we are in 
a pitiful fix. Religion, by this standard, 
becomes a mass of hypocritical, outward 
professions, a wholesale and unholy worship 
of color. Nearly all of the misunderstand 
ings that have existed between the.races 
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are at bottom the exaggerated concep- 
tions of the importance of a white skin. If 
it seems whimsically extravagant to the 
white man, nevertheless, it seems extremely 
trite to us to say that there is no virtue in 
color. There is insistent need for more 
gospel ministers of the Pauline stripe who 
are willing to ‘‘become all things to all 
men in order to save some.’’ In these days 
when mankind is reaching out instinctively 
to come into vital touch with God and each 
other, Bealer comes into camp with the 
smoking firebrand of race hate. 


Italian Immigrants A great agitation has 
for the South been started in the 
South in favor of Ital- 
ian immigration. In some of. the States 
immigration bureaus have been created by 
the legislatures and the authorities have 
sent agents abroad to paint in glowing terans 
the richness of the South. Baron des 
Planches, the Italian ambassador to this 
country, recently took a trip through the 
South to ascertain the sentiment of the 
Southern people on the question of Italian 
settlement in this section and to gain first- 
hand knowledge of the condition of the 
land as to fertility. cheapness, etc. It is 
reported that the ambassador returned to 
Washington immensely gratified at the out- 
look for settlers from Southern Italy. 
Southern influence has been brought to bear 
upon the authorities at Washington so that 
the Italians and other European immigrants 
who land at New York are being directed 
South. Thus everything possible is being 
done to attract Italian immigrants to this 
section. The ponderous wheels of prejudice 
are behind this entire movement. ‘The 
movement has as its object to either starve 
the Negro or make him willing to work 
under any and all conditions that the white 
man may see fit to impose. If the move- 
ment to attract immigrants in any consid- 
erable number succeeds both races will suf- 
fer. .But probably it were well for the 


Negro if the movement did succeed ina few 
of the Southern States. The class of Ital- 
ians that come to this contry would teach 
the South some valuable lessons. The 
farms of the South, denuded of the patient, 
strong, black arm of the Negro and peo- 
pled with the scum of Europe for a few 
years might serve to bring the races closer 
together. The Italian proletariat is not to 
be compared with the Negro. One of the 
first things that the immigrants would do 
would be to organize into unions and hell- 
generating mafias. And if they were not 
treated right, the world would soon know it. 
All of the anarchistic progeny of European 
socialism and nihilism would join in their 
accustomed recreation of bomb-throwing 
and the manipulating of infernal machines. 
Then the enormity of the economic ini- 
quity of trying to displace the Negro would 
become perfectly evident. The South would 
be in a worse fix than was France when 
Louis XIV., by his foolishness, drove the 
manufacturing classes away to Holland and 
England. The movement, which is partly 
for the dream of avarice, partly for preju- 
dice, in the hope of further punrshing and 
humiliating the Negro, and partly on the 
account of pure rascality ought to be con- 
demned. The Negro and the white man 
can develop the South without the scum of 
Europe. Already we have a State that was 
first settled by criminals and nondescripts 
whose progeny we are having a hard time 
with trying to get them to recognize the 
laws of God and man. It is passing strange 
that the white people cannot see what an 
economic blunder they are making in trying 
to keep the Negro down. It is such a pity 
our land is pregnant with first rate events 
and problems with only second rate men to 
guide and solve them. The South had bet- 
ter endure the ills she has than to fly to 
others she knows not of. Permanent suc- 
cess for the two races lies not in segregation, 
but rather in the aggregation of strength. 
The solution of our problems can only be 
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obtained from the wisdom that combines 
and the self-restraint that subordinates 
racial ambition to general advancement. 
More of the golden rule would make the 
wilderness, which the blood of both races 
has watered, blossom as a rose. 
An Exceptionally Mr. Henry A. Rucker, 
Competent Official whose portrait we use 
as a frontispiece this 
month, is a citizen Atlantans have a right 
to be proud of. By courtesy, faithfulness 
to duty and a kindly disposition, Mr. 
Rucker has successfully made his way up 
in the world. As Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the District of Georgia he has 
displayed signal business ability. Recently 
Revenue Agent Clark from Washington 
made a thorough investigation of Mr. 
Rucker’s offices. No left 
unturned. The books were examined, the 
reports were scrutinized, the management 
of the office force was observed, and even 
the hour of reporting for duty was an object 
of investigation. The revenue agent sub- 
mitted his report to his chief, Commissioner 
Yerkes, and Mr. Yerkes, after examining 
the report, sent Mr. Rucker a letter highly 
complimenting him on the management of 
his office. There are five classes of these 
revenue offices. They are rated according 
to the conditions which result from the 
management and not according to their 
size. They are rated by the figures one, 
one and one-half, two, two and one- 
half and three. The Atlanta office stands 
in the number 1 column, the column 
of the exceptionally" few. The Atlanta 
office under Mr. Rucker has had a higher 
average rating than it has had under any 
of his predecessors for the last twenty 
years, and while other offices have also 
been classed as number 1, still few if any 
of them have received the uniformly high 
rating of Rucker's office. Mr. Rucker has 
occupied his present position since 1897, 
and the Washington officials say that he 


stones were 
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has made an honest, capable, faithful 
official, whose accounts show not the 


slightest discrepancies and whose bonds 
are all properly executed, approved, re- 
corded and filed. It is a special pleasure 
to us to be able to chronicle these facts. 
We are pleased to see any man at all suc- 
ceed, but we are especially pleased to see a 
man of our own race and color take front 
rank among the competent and faithful. 
Mr. Rucker has proven himself to be an 
exceptionally competent official, and as 
such is entitled to the respect of his fellow 
citizens. 





The Lewis and ‘There was a great crowd 
Clark Exposition present at the opening 

of the Lewis and Clark 
Centennial Exposition at Portland, Oregon, 
on the first day of June. The grounds 
were in much better condition at the open- 
ing than were the grounds of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis last year, 
and everything seems to be in splendid shape 
for a first-rate exposition. It is important 
that our readers should have their memo- 
ries refreshed on the historical event which 
this exposition commemorates. The Expo- 
sition celebrates the one hundredth year 
since Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
explored, on behalf of the United States, the 
great northwestern part of our country 
known as ‘‘Old Oregon.’’ It is interesting 
to note the fact that the expedition was 
fitted up and sent out through the recom- 
mendation of President Jefferson whose 
private secretary Captain Lewis was from 
1801 to In spite of the fact that 
anti-expansionists and Democrats now-a- 
days laud Jefferson as their ideal, he was 
the greatest expansionist that this country 
has ever exalted to the Presidency. By 
purchasing the Louisiana Territory from 
France and by adding ‘‘Old Oregon’’ to the 
United States by right of discovery and 
exploration, he, more than any other man, 


1503. 
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‘brought to us the vast territory necessary 
to maintain our growing population. 
Lewis and Clark were the first explorers to 
reach the Pacific Ocean by crossing the 
‘continent of North America north of Mex- 
ico. The expedition had two objects in 
view: the first was territorial acquisition 
and the second the securing of wider geo- 
graphical knowledge. With twenty-eight 
men, Lewis and Clark set out in 1803 from 
the mouth of the Missouri River. Pushing 
‘their way through wilderness and moun- 
tain fastnesses, across rivers, through for- 
ests inhabited by wild animals and wilder 
Indians and resounding with the how] of 
the timber wolf, they finally reached the 
headwaters of the Missouri, and thence 
across the Rockies in 1805 to the Pacific. 
Returning to Washington in 1806, they 
were hailed with acclaims of joy and given 
signal honors. There are a few expedi- 
tions, like that of Christopher Columbus 
and Livingstone, that exceed in romantic 
interest the expedition of these two path- 
finders who blazed the way for us through 
the northwest wilderness—but they are 
very few. President Roosevelt pressed a 
golden key in Washington which set the 
‘exposition machinery in motion in Port- 
land, and at the opening Vice-President 
Fairbanks, representing the President, 
recounted in an eloquent address the ines- 
timable value of the Northwest Territory to 
‘our common country. 


Judge Albion W. Tourgee In the passing 

of Judge Al- 
bion W. Tourgee, Consul at Bordeaux, 
France, a noble chambion of human rights 
has stepped out of the ranks. Judge Tour- 
gee was a man of many excellent parts, but 
that which has embalmed his memory as a 
splendid heritage to the American people 
‘was his dominating passion for human 
liberty. There is always something fasci- 
nating about the character of any man who 
is broad enough to work for the triumph of 


justice and equality for all mankind, just as 
there is always something execrable about 
the manikin who imagines his race the 
lords of the universe. Tourgee was a 
many-sided man, as was evidenced in the 
way he successfully filled various po- 
sitions as jurist, soldier, journalist, au- 
thor, diplomat and lecturer. His liter- 
ary ability will probably be judged by pos- 
terity through the merits and demerits of 
‘‘A Fool’s Errand,’’ ‘‘ Bricks Without 
’ and ‘‘ Pactolus Prime.’’ He wrote 
many strong letters to daily papers in the 


Straw ’ 


country against lynchings and in favor of 
just treatment to the Negro. He not only 
wrote in our behalf, but he lectured and tes- 
tified before legislative committees for us 
whenever opportunity offered. Prior to the 
war he was engaged in the famous ‘‘Under- 
ground Railroad’’ work for the liberation 
of runaway slaves, and during the war he 
received two wounds ‘‘ disputing the right 
of way of a Reb bullet,’’ as he was accus- 
tomed to say proudly. He suffered with 
his wounds to hisdying day. Judge Tour- 
gee was sixty-seven years old at his death, 
having been born May 2, 1838. He was 
one of those fine old characters and friends 
whose death causes sorrow to the struggling 
Negro race 
The Coming July 12, 13 and 
Hampton Conference 14 are the dates 
set for the coming 
session of the Hampton Conference, and 
extra efforts are being made for a strong 
and broadly representative gathering. This 
conference considers a wide range of sub- 
jects relative to the Negro, covering eco- 
nomic conditions, education, religion and 
morals, charities and corrections, vital and 
sanitary problems, and civil relations. Each 
of these subjects is assigned to a committee 
who make investigations and submit a 
report for discussion at the annual confer- 
ence. The plan is to continue a study of 
these problems until sufficient interest 15 
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aroused to set on foot the necessary 
reforms. The Hampton Confrence is con- 
cerned not only with investigations, but 
with reform as well. To this end it is 
organizing local committees throughout 
Virginia to help in carrying forward any 
reforms which the investigations of the 
central conference may justify. Such 
meetings are worthy of the attention of the 
best men and women of the race. A gen- 
eral invitation is extended to the public 
from year to year to attend the sessions. 





The Awakening of the 
Quaker City 


Philadelphia just 
now is having a 
spasm of virtue. 
The most popular figure in the city at pres- 
ent is Mayor John Weaver. He has leaped 
by one bound into popular estimation. The 
single act which has made Mayor Weaver 
a national character was his heroic act in 
marching out into the open and hurling his 
shining lance defiantly into that motley 
crew called the ‘‘ Republican Machize.’’ 
Mr. Weaver was elected by the Republicans 
of Philadelphia and was generally con- 
sidered as a mayor with a machine-tag on 
him. The city owns valuable gas proper- 
ties which certain 
lease. 


capitalists desire to 
The treasury of Philadelphia is said 
to be depleted and the city needs money. 
The Gas Improvement Company offered 
the city $25,000,000 for a lease of the city 
gas works for seventy-five years. The 
property, by proper management, would 
bring into the city treasury hundreds of 
millions by that time, but that was not a 
matter of concern to the Republican Ma- 
chine. Certain men in the Gas Improve- 
ment Company were prominent machine 
men, and beyond all of this the heads of the 
machine were offered so much money to 
see that the lease was authorized by the 
city council. The members of the city 
council were ordered by the bosses to pass 
the bill and they, craven-like, set about to 
Carry out orders. Mayor Weaver pro- 
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tested, the people protested, the news- 
papers.protested, but all to no avail. The 
day the bill was passed the galleries of the 
city hall were packed with citizens who- 
were opposed to the dishonest barter. But 
the council was thoroughly under the con- 
trol of the ‘‘ring,’’ and in spite of the 
hisses, cries of ‘‘thieves’’ and the singing 
of ‘‘ we’ll hang common council on a sour 
apple tree,’’ the machine puppets passed 
the bill and consummated the most flagrant, 
the most gigantic and reckless betrayal of 
public trust in the history of American city 




















MAYOR JOHN WEAVER 
of Philadelphia, who is fighting the Republican Machine 


governments. Then the council adjourned 
and the rascals who composed it skulked 
home through alleys and byways for fear 
of a mob. Mayor Weaver promptly vetoed 
the measure. A wave of popular wrath 
the city. Ward 
their respective councilmen. 
Wife and children pleaded with the head 
of the family (if he was a member of the 
council) to change his vote. Monster mass 
meetings were held in which the thieves 
were denounced and Mayor Weaver upheld. 


inundated delegations 


waited on 
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Mr. Weaver, exercising his prerogative, 
delivered a staggering blow to the ‘‘gang’’ 
by dismissing the two principal members of 
his cabinet. Since then, he has dismissed 
still other heads of departments. These 
men dismissed had at their disposal numer- 
ous jobs. Since they were not in sympathy 
with the mayor and the people in their 
fight, the mayor decided that he could help 
the cause of reform by getting rid of them. 
The machine saw that the somnolent 
Quaker City had awakened to fight for its 
rights, and so, like a band of midnight ban- 
dits, when the sun arose they fled. The 
capitalists withdrew the offer to lease the 
works from the city and the ‘‘ machine’’ 
bowed to the will of the people. This rise 
of the tide of civic virtue is encouraging 
for the people and ominous for the over- 
towering audacity and grinding greed of 
the plunderers of public properties. 
The Secession of Norway, the little state 
Norway occupying the northern 
part of the Scandana- 
vian Peninsula, is no longer under the 
charter of union with Sweden. On the 7th 
of last month the Norwegian storthing or 
parliament passed resolutions declaring the 
disunion of Norway and Sweden and vest- 
ing the temporary government in the hands 
of a committee of ministers until an extra- 
ordinary session of the storthing can be 
called to provide for the future form of 
government. The desire in Norway to 
dissolve the union of Norway and Sweden 
has been growing stronger from year to 
year. The Norwegian people are more 
progressive and liberal than the Swedes, 
and the yoke that held them together was 
becoming thoroughly incompatible with the 
people of Norway. In addition to this fact 
the people believed in different economic 
systems. Norway believes in free trade 
while Sweden is strongly protectionist. It 
will, therefore, be seen that whatever law 
was passed bearing on foreign trade rela- 


tions would have to displease the people of 
one state or the other, or it would be a 
meaningless compromise. The immediate 
cause of the dissolution was King Oscar’s 
repugnant act in vetoing the law passed 
by the recent parliament of Norway cre- 
ating a separate consular service for that 
country. Not only’ were the entire Nor- 
wegian ministry in sympathy with the law 
passed by the storthing, but the entire Nor- 
wegian population were behind the meas- 
ure. For that reason war between the two 
countries is sure to follow if King Oscar 
attempts to coerce Norway back into the 
union. Norway would rise up as one man 
and fight with the impulse of a fresh and 
passionate patriotism for its independence. 
But it is not generally thought that King 
Oscar will go beyond the act of protesting 
against the action of the storthing. Nor- 
way was united to Sweden in 1814. She 
was once before, in 1397, under some kind 
of union with Sweden, and in the sixteenth 
century the country was in union with 
Denmark. King Oscar was acting within 
the bounds of his constitutional authority 
when he vetoed the bill creating a separate 
consular service for Norway, for the con- 
stitution under which the union existed 
granted the king the veto prerogative. 
Further than this, the constitution stipu- 
lated that both states should have a com- 
mon diplomatic corps. Thus in foreign 
relations the two kingdoms were one; but 
otherwise the two kingdoms were free, 
independent, indivisible states. If either 
parliament passed an ordinary measure that 
the King vetoed, it became a law 7fso facto 
provided the said parliament passed it three 
successive times. But it has been a ques- 
tion since the very beginning of the union 
as to whether the King had an absolute 
veto power upon any act passed by the 
storthing altering the fundamental law of 
the land. The people of Norway are firmly 
rooted in traditional independence and have 
always maintained that the royal veto upon 
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such a measure not absolute. The 
people chafed under the absolute power 
which Oscar assumed towards them and re- 
solved to take matters into their own hands. 
Norway is noted for its intellectual and 
political independence, and for that reason 
we may look for the establishment of a 
strong and healthy state in Northern Scan- 
danavia. By a single resolution, the map 
of Europe has been changed. 


was 


The trouble in the 
Equitable Life As- 
surance 
has with much concern 
by citizens of all colors in this country 


The Equitable 

Insurance Troubles 
Society 
been watched 
and by a large number of people across 
the sea. The Equitable is one of the 
three great insurance companies of Amer- 
ica, and has pushed its arms into every 
State in the Union. Probably the future 
welfare of two million people rests on the 
conducting of the business of the society on 
safe and sound business principles. The 
main points in the war between the rival 
factions of the society were too indefinitely 
printed in the newspapers to afford the pub- 
lic much information beyond the mere fact 
that there was a fight going on. We tried 
to give the public some inside information 
in the June number of the Voice, and yet 
we could not adequately set forth all of the 
points of contention for the reason that we 
had to depend largely on the newspapers for 
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our information. The fight appears to 
have come to anend. The Frick commit- 
tee that was appointed to investigate made 
some drastic recommendations to the trus- 
tees in their report. They condemned both 
Hyde and Alexander—the one for extrava- 
gant management and the other for permit- 
ing irregularities to go unrebuked. Alexan- 
der was asked to resign and Hyde was asked 
to divest himself of the majority stock. A 
reorganization of the company was recom- 
mended in which a chairman of the board 
of directors would exercise presidential 
functions. The report was not adopted in 
toto, but many of the recommendations of 
the committee were accepted. Mr. Paul 
Morton, whose resignation as Secretary of 
the Navy goes into effect July 1, has been 
elected and has accepted the chairmanship 
of the board of All of the old 
officers have resigned in order to relieve Mr. 
Morton of any embarrassment, so that he 
now has a free hand. 


directors. 


Mr. Morton is aman 
of large experience in administrative work 
and ought to be able to displace the bicker- 
ings of the last two months with a healthy 
business confidence. It seems that at last 
Hyde and Alexander have found them- 
selves in the same category. If Hyde was 
condemned as a juvenile dandy, incompe- 
tent and of loose financial morals, Alexan- 
der was arraigned for some grave sins of 
commission which showed that he had not 
made a good official. 








The Dark Races of the Twentieth Century 


VI. The North American Indian.—Conclusion. 


By Pauline E. Hopkins 


The commonly presented picture of the 
Indians at the time of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, is that of a horde of 
wandering, naked savages whose chief aim 
of existence was the torturing and killing 
of each other. Such a picture is totally 
erroneous, for the Indian had attained some 
degrees of culture though still living in 
savagery. He had, indeed, reached the 
second stage of existence, that of barbarism, 
and was making progress along the road of 
civilization. 

He was skillful in the practice of many 
arts. He had possessed himself of the 
weaver’s art, and from the hair of animals, 
the down of birds and the fibres of plants 
could weave, spin and color the material 
for his clothing. Basket making was car- 
ried by him to so high a state of perfection 
that little improvement could be made by 
his civilized brother. Although his meth- 
ods were crude, the potter’s art was his, 
aud the grace of form and ornamentation, 
excite the admiration even of this genera- 
tion. Copper was found and mined and 
beaten into shape and was used by the In- 
dians of Peru and Mexico; gold was also 
used and a method of making bronze had 
been discovered. 

We are apt to forget in the enjoyment of 
the luxuries of our food products, that 
maize or Indian corn which furnishes a large 
part of the world’s food was the gift of the 
Indian to civilization. The sweet potato also 
originated with the Indian, also tobacco. 

One would scarcely apply the word archi- 
tecture to the rude homes of the aborigines; 
nevertheless, many of their houses were 
substantial and comfortable. Many North- 
west tribes reared dwellings which were 
capable of accommodating several hundred 














BATHOENG 
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individuals. The communal houses of mud 
and stone reared by the people of Arizona, 
New Mexico and Mexico were pretentious 
and durable edifices, while in Central and 
South America, buildings were fashioned 
out of hewn stone, which from their dimen- 
sions, the size of some of the blocks con- 
tained in them, and the ornate character of 
the ornamentation, justly excite the wonder 
and admiration of the traveler and arche- 
ologist. 

Progress had been made in recording 
events and communicating ideas by picture- 
writing, which in Mexico and Central 
America had been so far developed into 
hieroglyphics as to hint strongly at the in- 
vention of a true phonetic alphabet. 

The mode of government was organized, 
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rude, to be sure, when compared with civ- 
jlized nations, but marking a decided ad- 
vance over the conditions obtaining among 
rTs * ¢ : 

The chieftaincy was 
transmitted or purely elective. In 
sections a considerable advance had been 


most savage peoples. 
many 


made in political confederation, and neigh- 
boring tribes combined for defense and to 
wage war against a common enemy. 

Their advance in religion equalled their 
progress in other directions. Their med- 
ical practice resembled that of the present 
day faith-cure as its success depended upon 
the the patient’s 
Roots and herbs were the simple adjuncts 


influence over mind. 
to the charms of the medicine man. 

Such, briefly, are some of the achieve- 
ments of the Indian as he was found by 
civilized man. Whatever value is placed 
upon them, whatever rank may be assigned 
them in the scale of human efforts, they 
were at least his own, and compare favora- 
bly with Anglo-Saxon advancement in the 
scale of progress. 

The origin of the red man is still a mys- 
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tery. Reluctant to classify him with the 
despised black because of the degrees of 
higher culture discovered in his crude efforts 
of advancement, he is held to be a creature 
solitary in his creation and hard to classify. 
It has been claimed by some writers that 
This belief had a 
strong hold on the minds of thinkers of the 


he is of Jewish origin. 
eighteenth century. Some believe America 


to have been colonized by Pheenicians, 


others by Carthagenians. Evidences that 
the 


convincing as those that he came from Ire- 


° “ ° ° 
Indian came from Scandinavia are as 


land, or Greenland. Equally convincing 
are the arguments for a passage by the 
aborigines across Behring Strait from Asia, 
across the Northern Pacific from Japan or 
China in junks, or a across the Southern 
Pacific in from the 
Islands, or Australia. 


Says a well-known writer, ‘‘ Erroneous 


canoes Polynesian 


hypotheses have, however, been productive 
of great good in pointing out and empha- 
the useful lessons 


sizing some of most 


which the student of anthropology of the 
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present day must learn and keep in mind. 
Of these perhaps the most important is 
that the human mind is everywhere prac- 
tically the same; that in a similar state of cul- 
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ture man in groping his way along will ever 
seek the same or similar means to a desired 
end. That, granting the same conditions 
of environment, man acts upon them and 
is acted upon by them in the same way the 
world over. Hence, in large part, arises 
those similarities of customs, beliefs, relig- 
ions, and arts which have been appealed to 
as evidences of genetic connection or of 
common origin, when, in fact, they are 
evidences of nothing but a common hu- 
manity.”’ 

But in spite of the conclusions of science, 
a sharp line of demarcation divides the 
white from the red-skin, asin the case of 
the Negro. Driven back to ‘‘reserves’’ and 
supported by the governments of the United 
States and Canada, the Indian is steadily 
decreasing and there is every indication of 
his ultimate disappearance. 


Having viewed the origin, customs and 
situation of the living dark races, froma 
scientific view-point, as explicitly as possi- 
ble in magazine articles, we come to the 
following conclusions : 

The color of the skin, texture of the 
hair, the development of the cranium and 
even language, are not infallible indications 
of race origin. 

The African race and its descendants are 
divergent and undeveloped, ethnically con- 
sidered, yet stand in close relationship to 
other races on the broad, indisputable plane 
of acommon origin and a common broth- 
erhood. 

The presumption of superiority by the 
Anglo-Saxon race is insolently arrogant. 
We mark the insinuating patronage of 
other races by them, the slogan of social 
equality, the gospel of racial purity, the 
dangers of the Ethiopian Movement, as the 
outcome of a dread fear that is ever present 
with them and tugging at their very heart- 
strings. This is caused by the steady uplift 
of thousands of Blacks, Yellows and 
Browns. If we let them tell it, the slight- 
est advancement in art, science and govern- 
ment removes all traces of Negro origin; 
therefore, East Indians, Indians, Japanese, 
Chinese, Arabs, Abyssinians, Zulus (in- 
cluding Kaffirs), and many others are not 
classed among the members of the great 
family of blacks, and we are impressed 
with the fact that they are all of Aryan 
descent and claim Japheth as their common 
father. That the ultimate desire of the 
Anglo-Saxon is the complete subjugation 
of all dark races to themselves, there is no 
doubt ; but the persistent rise of the dark 
men in the social scale and their wonderful 
increase in numbers is a source of constant 
menace to the accomplishment of certain 
designs. 

In 1872 a statistician claimed that in the 
United States and the West Indies and South 
America there were ten millions of mixed 
races, today there may be added to this 
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Group of Natives, Showing the Mode of Wearing Ntama 


As near as 
can be gleaned from the data of the Eastern 
world, Africa has about two hundred mil- 
lion of whom we know and this would only 
include about two-thirds of its inhabitants. 
In Europe proper about one million are 
scattered throughout the various contries. 
Under Turkish rule there are about three 
and one-half millions, and in the East eight 
hundred thousand. In the Philipines, Bor- 
neo and Oceanica there are probably ten 
millions, which will make the total Negro 
population of the world, that is races con- 
taining Negro blood, about two hundred 
and thirty-six millions. This enormous 
number of men of the future, must yet be 
reckoned with ; and the far-seeing Anglo- 
American realizes the problem on his hands. 

The most serious questions of the hour 
are the Negro Problem and its fellow— 
Capital versus Labor. These are the factors 
which in a future generation will change 
the current of events and the deductions of 
science. 

Subtle forces have led to the overthrow 


number twenty millions more. 


of republics in the past, and vital reaction- 
ary changes have marked the life of the 
American Republic for the past twenty-five 
years. How will capital and labor bear 
upon a question of ethnology ? you ask. 

Our answer is that sociological conditions 
have more to do with developing civiliza- 
tion than racial descent. Thus, the white 
race claims Plato, Archimedes, Euclid and 
Aesop; the black claims Hannibal, Push- 
kin, the Dumas and Frederick Douglas. 
Yet, the nine men mentioned were mixed 
bloods—equal parts of Negro and Caucas- 
ian. Archimedes is classed as a white man 
and Douglass as a black man. Had Doug- 
lass lived in Attica with Archimedes, he 
would have come down to us through the 
ages as one of the grandest orators of an- 
cient times, and’ as such would have been 
classified as a white man. This leads us to 
the conclusion that few tests for classifying 
races are more unsatisfactory than that of 
color. The status of culture is the only 
true test. 

During her first centuries, Egypt had no 
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An Ashante Captain in His War Dress 


beggars and no alms-houses. Some were 
richer, some poorer, but none lived squal- 
idly. By 
became concentrated in the coffers of the 
few, and when she fell, two per cent of her 
population owned ninety-seven per cent of 
her wealth. During the last years of Bab- 
ylou, two per cent of her population owned 
her stupendous wealth. When Persia was 
expunged from the catalogue of nations, 
one per cent. of her population owned all 
the land and her people famished. Great 
estates ruined Greece. Taxes and rent 
were doubled in Rome. ‘‘ The Man with 
the Hoe’’ became the victim of the man 
with a ‘‘privilege’’ and an office. The 
peasant became a vagrant, a beggar, a crim- 
inal. The tyranny of concentrated wealth 
on the one hand, and social, industrial 
and economic enslavement on the other, 
caused the ruin of the Roman Empire. 
When she perished, eighteen hundred men 
were the virtual owners of the known 
world. The bloodiest social and political 
upheaval in the annals of man was caused 
by sociological problems, and the fruit of 


shrewd manipulation, wealth 


that upheaval was the ‘‘ Reign of Terror.’’ 

Could we bring ourselves to eliminate 
the question of franchise, the problem of 
bread and butter still remains. This brings 
us on the same plane with the laborer of 
whatever color or race and would make his 
interests ours ; on the other hand, a Negro 
is always loyal to the government. There 
you are. But how could we resist the sub- 
tle forces which turn Fortune’s wheel and 
make the beggar of today the ruling mag- 
nate of tomorrow ? 

Six thousand years of isolation in Africa, 
two hundred and fifty years of slavery in 
America, savagery, barbarism and semi- 
civilization in other quarters of the globe 
give us people burdened with helplessness, 
melancholy and stifled aspiration to whom 
the ‘‘door of opportunity’’ is but a fairy 
tale. But in the great labor contest which 
will inevitably come to our common coun- 
try we take a stand with the vast human 
tide and ‘‘ sink or swim, live or die, survive 


or perish’’ with the great majority. In 
such circumstances the color of the skin, 
the curl of the hair, the development of the 
cranium will not count ; we want men with 
red blood in their veins and not the slug- 
gishness of the cold materialist who scorns 
the ‘‘dreamers’’ who make up the world’s 
best people.* Men of the times and for the 
times who will serve nobly their day and 
generation. Men who will teach the Anglo- 
Saxon that ‘‘all men were created equal” 
and that ‘‘ a// men’’ are not whife men. 

‘«'Though many and diverse are the roads 
that lead man to the higher life, they all pur- 
sue about the same course, and time only is 
required to unite them into one broad stream 
of progress. 

‘‘Many are the lessons taught by eth- 
nology, but the grandest of them all is the 
lesson of the unity of mankind, the unity 
of a common nature and a common 
destiny.’”’ 
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The Dawn at Antioch 


Selected from “Chords from My Lover’s Lute,’ Now in Course of Preparation 


By J. E. Kwegyir-Aggrey 


(The right of reproduction is reserved. 


And the painter painted a picture— 
Dawn. The Early Dawn at Antioch. The 
streets were thronged—all thoroughfares 
busy—womien, sainted women and devout 
men in apparel simple but chaste, plain, 
yet attractive, were selling wheat that came 
from the plains surrounded by the sacred 
hills of Lebanon. This—the Lebanon of 
Syria, rich in fields of wheat and meadows 
of hay, in vineyards of grapes and gardens 
of olives, in mulberry farms and figs and 
dates; among the trees of its orchards 
plaintive, yet sweet melody floats, while 
“the air sighs softly and little rills roll 
their melting murmurs down the flowery 
aisles.’’ ‘Twas of this country an Arabian 
poet sang: ‘‘The winteris upon its head, 
the spring upon its shoulders, the autumn 
in its bosom, and at its feet slumbers the 
summer.’’ Here also doves with feathers 
of gold and wings of silver bill and coo— 
doves whose ‘‘liquid, loving eyes, ‘fitly set’ 
within a border of the softest skyey blue do 
look as though just washed in transparent 
milk.’’ These pilgrim-strangers came 
themselves from this Lebanon. 

They told in words now eloquent, now 
mystic, now plain, now forceful, of the 
wonderful increasing property of this pecu- 
liar, particular species of wheat of the 
genius Triticum. This species, however, 
was not derived from the grass Aegilops 
ovata which grew principally around the 
Mediterranean Sea, and yet perhaps it was. 
For it, too, like its kind, Aegilops ovata, 
grew first near the Mediterranean Sea, was 
nourished by the winds that swept over 
that vast blue deep—offspring of the 
mighty Atlantic. It also can be traced to 
its home in Egypt, whence it was intro- 


duced into China not exactly 2700 B. C. as 
its kind, but, to be sure, somewhere 
between 551 and 478 B. C., during the life- 
time of the great Confucius. Confucius 
liked it so well he ate the bread of it often 
and without salt. 
wheat. 


Wonderful species of 


And yet it was not introduced into the 
fields round about Lebanon before five 
centuries had passed after the death of Con- 
fucius. A little boy found it—a little 
country boy whose father, a mechanic by 
trade, was, by some freak of circumstances, 
a slave, although royal! blood ran copiously 
through his veins. His mother of a name 
that was familiar in Bethany, and one 
which also reminds you of a _ prophetess, 
was neveraslave. This little boy, whose 
name we know not even now, found it. 
Found it? Did the wheat seed get lost? 
He had it. We will call the little boy 
‘*Rose,’’ but Rose is generally given to 
girls. We will call him ‘‘Lily,’’ but that is 
a girl’s name too. Well, then, we will call 
him ‘‘Star’’—‘‘a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.’’ He used to gather 
around him several of his country friends 
and a few of his city companions and tell 
them of thiswheat. The crowds increased. 
But the poor boy was often discouraged. 
Once, and twice, he wept, wept like a baby, 
wept copious tears, then at last died of a 
broken heart. But how do I know he died 
of a broken heart? Why, during an opera- 
tion (for he died before his time) they 
found a mixture of blood and water around 
the pericardium, a sure sign of a broken 
heart, for he had never been sick nor was 
there any trace of disease found. They 
buried him with his wheat—the wheat he 
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loved so dearly. Strange to say, when 
some strangers who had heard of his death 
saw the little children playmates of his 
they were telling of eleven stalks of wheat 
that had grown from his grave about 
thirty-six hours after his burial, and how 
these eleven stalks had increased to twelve 
and stayed that number. It was idle tafk 
to many among the multitude, but when 
one day they showed them some of the 
wheat they had reaped and thrashed, up- 
wards of three thousand were convinced— 
agreed with them. Wonderful species of 
wheat ! 

These women and men in Antioch were 
selling this grain. But the wondering, 
curious crowds simply laughed at the mys- 
tic thing. They laughed them to scorn 
and called the wee band—the wee circle of 
women, and of men, too—more women than 
men—a name in derision. And laughed 
at them—these sellers of wheat. It was in 
Antioch. 

* * * * * 

And the painter painted another picture. 
Fields and fields of bearded and beardless 
wheat, heavy with their cereal treasures, 
meet the eye all over the canvas—the can- 
vas of the world. The fields stretch over 
every land—from the frigids where the 
two poles threaten the approach of human 
step and hide the face of Mother Earth 
behind one thick curtain of eternal white 
to away across River Ocean—to torrid 
Africa, where every prospect pleases and 
the summer sky forever laughs and smiles. 
Kings and queens, emperors and presi- 
dents, paupers and princes eat the bread 
and the meals prepared from it—the mystic 


wheat ; and feel honored if permitted to 
stand with heads uncovered, feet unshod, 
or even on bended knees before the shrines 
dedicated to the men and women who sold, 
and the wheat reaped from the twelve 
stalks that grew originally somewhere 
round about Lebanon. And the eulogies 
in honeyed words to the memory of the 
little boy—the young man, now several- 
named and adored, are among the best 
that human rhetoric ever invented. The 
Wheat, nor all the Sabean incense from 
the fragrant shores of Araby the Blest, nor 
all the gold of Havilah can buy. 

’Tis priceless! Free! Wonderful spe- 
cies of wheat! Selah. 


* 
AFTERWORD. 


And let him who stands before these 
pictures, reads and studies them, write 
under the first : 

And Confucious taught the Golden Rule 
in the negative. 

And under the second : 

Christ the Rose of Sharon is, 

Lily of the valley too. 

Wheat—the Word, the Bread of Bliss 
Christ, the bright and morning Star 

The painter himself left the following 
notes : 

Wheat—the word of life. The twelve 
stalks—the twelve apostles or disciples. 
Jesus—the Rose of Sharon, the lily of the 
valley. Text: ‘‘ And ‘how shalt call his 
name Jesus.’’ It was at Antioch that the 
disciples were first called ‘‘Christians’’ in 
scorn. Joseph, a political slave to the 
Roman power. 
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American Prejudice--Its Cause, Effect 
and Possibilities 


By Miss Emma F. G. Merritt 


Wherever the American flag is planted, 
wherever its symbolic folds are unfurled, 
the air becomes immediately surcharged 
with a noxious venom exuded from the 
poisonous body of a whimpering, whining 
creature that follows close in its trail. This 
miserable dwarf is truly to the manor born; 
for it was conceived on American soil of 
benighted pigmy American parentage. Its 
powers of development are simply incom- 
prehensible. Immediately upon making 
its appearance, it assumes gigantic propor- 
tions and pacing, roaring with hatred, it 
goes forth thrusting in all directions its 
poisonous tentacles, until they penetrate 
the vitals and poison the life of the entire 
community. 

So inseparably linked with America is 
this cankerous monster that to a large num- 
ber of her inhabitants it has become synony- 
mous to ‘‘ The land of the free and the 
home of the brave.’’ ‘To this despised and 
rejected band, there is something strangely 
incongruous in the terms ‘‘free’’ and 
“brave’’ as applied to their land; and in 
an effort to harmonize their true condition 
and the boasted virtues, interpret ‘‘ free’’ 
as ‘‘lawless’’ and ‘‘brave’’ as ‘‘ calum- 
nious.’’ ‘The blessed boon of freedom has 


been persistently denied the Negro race ; a° 


barbarous enthrallment, in which body was 
deformed and maimed, and mind dwarfed 
and stunted, was followed by a more dia- 
belical spiritual enthrallment. 

Time was when brave men dared array 
themselves on the side of right. With 
grateful hearts and tearful eyes, the brother 
in black recalls the heroes of days of yore, 
and finds encouragement in the fact that 
the written and unwritten pages of his 
country’s history are illuminated with the 


illustrions deeds of her erstwhile heroes. 
Now and then a few of the old school ap- 
pear and startle the present day apologists 
with their strange doctrine. Our illustrious 
president is a noble example of the brave 
and true who dare defend a righteous cause. 
Unfortunate for the weak and defenseless, 
these glorious ranks are being rapidly de- 
pleted by the steady march of prejudice. 
Years ago when the red men enjoyed un- 
molested his happy hunting grounds, his 
peaceful life was suddenly terminated by 
the simultaneous appearance of the white 
man and the black man. Though the mi- 
gration of these aliens was coeval, the 
agencies operating to produce it were widely 
different. The white man, fleeing from 
unwholesome environments, sopght a pure 
atmosphere in which he could attain un- 
stinted growth. The black man on the 
other hand, was ruthlessly torn from his 
native land and forced into a degraded con- 
dition that for barbarism and savagery has 
no parallel in the history of the world. 
Native racial differences along mental 
and moral lines and the natural right of a 
more powerful to dominate and fix the statns. 
of an inferior race is the doctrine inculcated 
and disseminated by America throughout 
the entire world. During the early stages of 
the dehumanizing period everything contrib- 
uted to the accomplishment of this end. 
Even in the wretched victim, in his. 
despair, there was grafted the feeling 
that the other man was his superior. 
So completely was this work effected that: 
some of the slaves who survived that dark 
period are still firmly convinced that, in 
some unaccountable way they are unlike 
their fellowmen. These relics of the past 
join gleefully the ranks of the slanderers of 
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their race and go forth teaching ‘‘ What is 
necessary to beautify and ennoble the white 
man, despoils and degrades the black man ; 
that a white man must be fitted for one 
world and the biack man for another; that 
a black man must take a different road to 
reach his destiny from the one taken by 
a white man.’’ Verily, this is the most 
baneful agency employed, and the one of all 
others to be resolutely and stubbornly 
resisted. 

During the gloomy days of bondage, 
when the victim lay supinely and humbly 
accepted the situation, there was a general 
feeling among his tormentors that the die 
was cast for him; that his status was 
unalterably fixed, and as ‘‘ hewer of wood 
and drawer of water’’ his ambitions would 
occasion no terror to the one ontop. In 
his enslaved condition the victim had been 
reduced to an automatic machine, the 
motor-power of which was his white mas- 
ter’s brain. In this capacity the brain 
thought and willed, and the black hand 
faithfully executed that will. The white 
oppressor was thus wholly relieved of man- 
ual labor; the dark brother tilled and 
planted his fields, harvested and garnered 
his grain, guarded and kept his house, ten- 
derly cared for his wife and nursed and 
reared his children. To attempt to esti- 
mate the value of this unrequited toil is 
impossible; even the master could never 
appreciate its priceless value. 

When the immortal Lincoln struck the 
shackles from millions of swarthy limbs, 
the power that had kept the great machin- 
ery in motion for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years, staggered, reeled and fell, and 
it has never recovered from the shock. 
After remaining dazed and dismayed for 
awhile, it aroused itself somewhat from its 
lethargy, brightened by the hope that the 
poor deluded outcast, even under the new 
order of things, could be made to do the 
same labor under a somewhat revised plan. 
Many a victim was caught in the net, 


echoes of which reach us today through 
death notices of the ‘‘ faithful servant who 
has served a lifetime in Mr. H’s family.’’ 
Such lovers of oppression were few, com- 
paratively speaking; for the same blow 
that shocked the brain, shocked the hand ; 
and there marched forth a dark, bewildered, 
dazzled army into a cold, unsympathetic 
world in search of self-consciousness ; re- 
treating, advancing; surrendering, recov- 
ering ; despairing, hoping, still they march 
on. 

The advance guards recognizing the dor- 
mant powers and unlimited possibilities of 
their followers, urged them ever onward, 
stimulating. them to nobler aspirations and 
greater efforts by the slogan, ‘‘ Not native 
inferiority, but trammelled heritage is 
responsible for our condition.’’ Breathes 
there yet a man so unjust who would dare 
opine that our condition would be what it 
is today if former conditions had been 
reversed—a white slave and a_ black 
master ? 

This spirit of freedom was caught and 
telegraphed down the line and hope revived, 
aspirations arose and the black man began 
to jostle the white man. He knocked per- 
sistently at the door of opportunity. He 
measured the strength of his opponent in 
every avenue of life to which he was 
admitted. A cry was made to obstruct his 
way when he aspired to represent his race 
in the legislative halls of the nation. At 
this stage of the tragedy, a paralyzing fear 
possessed the soul of the tormentor that 
after all the black hand would not be 
restored. That the determination on the 
part of the Negro to go out after other gods 
destroyed forever the hope which had 
cheered and sustained his “‘ best friends.’’ 
Here hope took wings and in her place 
sprang forth blind, cruel prejudice in its 
most malignant form, viciously clutching 
at the vitals of Christian America. 

The necessity for more determined and 
effectual warfare became apparent. With 


an 
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a vindictive persistency unworthy of our 
boasted civilization, the field of action was 
widely extended and the fighting force 
greatly augmented. Paid emmissaries were 
sent across the border line to proclaim the 
trammelled victim akin to the brute and 
incapable of high development, while law- 
makers were induced to herald the procla- 
mation in thundering tones on the floor of 
congress. One of the most effective agen- 
cies employed was the press. No money 
invested in the campaign has yielded so 
profitably as that invested in the papers 
enlisted in the cause. Undue prominence 
is given the things that put the black man 
in bad repute, while his creditable deeds 
are either 


ignored or crowded in 


obscure corner of the paper. 


some 
Entire col- 
umns, sparkling with ridicule and con- 
tempt, are frequently devoted to accounts 
of the ignorant, shameless, black offender 
or the irresponsible, black half-wit. It is 
absolutely impossible to have the same 
prominence given his creditable deeds as is 
given his discreditable ones, even though 
the latter are paid for. On the other hand, 
the cold-blooded, diabolical acts of the 
members of ‘‘ some of the most respectable 
white families in the community’’ are so 
minimized that dastardly fiends are fre- 
quently transformed into objects of charity 
or the motives actuating the criminals are 
so interpreted that long-drawn out investi- 
gations are instituted to prove the insane 
tendencies—records reaching back as far as 
the time of William the Conqueror being 
called in question. It is hardly necessary 
to go quite so far back as the time of 
William the Conqueror to reach the source 
of the black offender’s debased tendencies. 
The stain is in their faces and the blood 
that surges through their veins. 

Justice, truth and charity play no part in 
the unequal contest, and the old adage of a 
winged lie is adopted and practiced by the 
slanderers of a weaker people. Wit, energy 
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and the 


winged messenger. 


money are the 


companions of 

When right to earn a livelihood is denied, 
faith fades toa tiny feeble spark ; but when 
upon 
unhindered—to 


the greatest privilege is bestowed 
man—to develop himself 
train his native dormant powers according 
to the instincts implanted—I say when this 
is threatened then hope prepares for flight, 
and is only detained by the religious ten- 
dency of the black host to watch and pray. 
The black man demands the right to work 
out his salvatlon along the lines followed by 
all other struggling races; to develop his 
powers and genius as God has endowed 
him. Ina word, he would bean American 
with all the privileges and immunities of 
any other American. 


Glorious and limitless possibilities are 
deeply buried in the conditions burdening 
and almost crushing the victim of Ameri- 
canism. ‘The coarse, rude conduct directed 
against him should lead to the adoption by 
him of refined and cultured manners. He 
will learn by this experience, if rightly 
applied, to be more gracious to the old, the 
decrepit, and the lowly in his own ranks. 
He will be inspired by the discourtesy of 
the other man to his swarthy sister to 
reverence and respect womankind. This 
will lead to greater respect on the black 
man’s part for the women of his own race. 
Injustice in this case will inspire justice. 
When soul power dominates a being, petty 
meannesess are passed by as the idle winds. 

Away with your stress of industrial 
education to the sacrifice of true nobility 
and ideal manliness which are inspired by 
an unstinted development along all lines. 
Only rounded education can produce the 
colored American which the real sincere 
friends of the race are striving to produce— 
I do not refer here to the ‘‘best friends’’ of* 
the race. I have just cause to be suspi-- 
cious of them. In all this training, self- 
respect and true manly qualities must be- 
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emphasized that a race of men and not 
craven wretches may be developed. 

No other spot on earth offers a better 
opportunity for the study of this ugly 
problem than Washington City, the capital 
of Christian America. On the street cars, 
on the public streets, in public places gen- 
erally, even in the house of worship, the 
black man is made to feel in no unmistaka- 
ble terms that he is separate*and apart from 
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the other man. It is not infrequent that 
coarse, contemptuous remarks, ribald jokes 
and rude acts are practiced at his expense. 
The more genteel the victim the more 
vicious the assault and keener the pleasure 
derived. Still many incidents could be 
cited to prove that the person who is manly 
will not be insulted continuously. Bravery 
is a virtue that we must cherish, for a loss 
of any virtue is a gain of its opposite vice. 





PHANTOMS 
By Azalia E. Martin 


The’shades of evening round my door are falling, 
The last bright beams of sunlight fade away ; 

The nightingale his sad, sweet song is singing, 
And darkness holds the place once held by day. 


Thus while Isit Dame Fancy steals upon me, 
And points my mem’ry heavenward toward the 
sky; 
Methinks my soul is drifting onward, onward, 
Far, far beyond this world to realms on high. 


Then Spirits come and fill my soul with gladness, 
I sit in company with sires of old; 

They tell me of a brighter future for me, 
And bid me press in patience to the goal. 


I drift, methinks, adown the stream of Fancy, 
And view the pleasures of another sphere. 

When shall I find that bliss beyond all measure, 
And leave behind this old, sad dwelling here? 


With joy untold I see a throng, upspringing, 

In spotless white around a dazzling throne ; 
They sing high praises to a Gracious Father, 

Who welcomes home his ransomed ones, his own. 


Nofsorrow, pain nor death that home can enter, 
Where all is joy and peace forevermore ; 

Ever they toil in sorrow while earth-ridden, 
But win the victory on the other shore. 


I view the dark, dark river by mortals dreaded, 
From which they shrink away they draw near. 
Ah, would they could know that joy alone awaits 

them 
When the Grim Boatman rows them from this 
sphere. 


Disagrees with Pickens 


EDITOR OF THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO. 

My DEAR SIR :—May I say a word through 
your pages in regard to the article on the Southern 
Negroin the Northern University by Mr. Pickens? 
Asa Northerner, while I know altogether too well 
the ‘‘Southernized Yankee,’’ I do not believe that 
the writer of the article is correct in saying that the 
Negro student will find ‘‘not an ounce more of 
opposition in the white students from the South 
than from those of the North.’’ There will be 
white students from both quarters who will oppose 
him, but the majority of the white students do not 
oppose him or he would not be in the university. 
Let him try to enter a white university in the 
South and he will understand what I méan. No 
faculty or president can force colored students 
upon the college if the mass of the student bodv is 
opposed to the student. I can well believe that 
the colored student would have pleasant relations 
with the Southern white student when the college 
forced upon the white student such comradeship ; 
but it is only due the Northern man to recognize 
that while he often may not like the Negro, may 
not exchange a dozen words with him, he believes 
that heshould be given the opportunity of a man and 
not be molested in his work, and after all, this is 
the fundamental thing the Negro wants and should 
not be lightly set aside, and the Northerner put 
down as living merely in ‘‘external obedience to 
law’’ instead of still, in many instances, believing in 
democracy. It was not ‘external obedience /to 
law’’ that made the Harvard men boycott the bar- 
ber who refused to shave Lewis. The North is 
bad enough, but if its people are told too often 
that they have no more regard for the democratic 
rights of the Negro than the Southerner has, they 
may grow to think so, and we shall “‘jim crow’? in 
street car and school and college ; and then you will 
not have the chance to find out how bad the 
Northerner is ! 

Very truly yours, 


MARY WHITE OVINGTON. 














Opportunities for Southern Negro Women 
in Northern Cities 


By Frances A. Kellor, General Director of the Inter-Municipal Committee 


Is there an opportunity for the Southern 
Negro woman to find employment in the 
Northern cities? Sharp as the competition 
is, high as the qualifications must be, I 
unhesitatingly reply that there is a chance 
for her—there is employment for her. But 
this chance depends upon certain conditions 
which must be strictly complied with. 
Work in the cities requires a higher degree 
of skill; the efficiency must be machine- 
like ; it requires more energy, more perse- 
verance, more willingness to work hard. 
Into the cities is poured the great tide of 
immigrants, so that at all times, there are 
many unemployed. Then workers in the 
cities require stronger characters because of 
the multitude and cunning of the tempta- 
tion which assail strangers. All labor is 
better organized in cities, and many occu- 
pations are closed to Negroes. 

The great majority of Negro women 
coming to Northern cities must, for the 
present depend upon the different forms of 
domestic work, either in their own homes, 
or in the homes of others, or in hotels and 
other public houses ; or they must marry. 
Only about one-tenth are to be found in 
mercantile employment and in business. 

If these conditions are true, then Negro 
women coming to Northern cities should 
start under the best conditions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they now-come under the worst 
conditions possible. 

Negro women go North of their own 
accord, because they have heard of the 
wonderful things which the cities offer, 
and of the sights to be seen. In this case 
they start of their own initiative, but often 
without friends, or money, or influence, or 
knowledge of the place where they are 
going. 


But many who are contented and happy 
in their simple homes are dragged forth by 
unscrupulous employment agents, careless 
employers, and unwise friends, who offer 
‘‘ high wages, easy work, and good times.’’ 
Three things must be remembered. Higher 
wages are paid in the cities, but it costs 
much more to live; no one in the city 
where competition is so strong can have 
easy times and earn an honest living. Gcod 
times imply many unknown temptations. 

I want to speak about the dangers of 
going North with employment agents who 
promise work and offer to pay the fare. 
The agents go into the homes and country 
districts, and entice these girls to leave by 
their wonderful stories of the ‘‘ North’’ or 
of ‘‘ New York.’’ When they reach the 
agencies, these ignorant colored girls are 
promised good wages, easy work and good 
times. That is what ‘‘ going North’’ has 
meant to most of them, in prospect. They 
sign a paper, often without reading it at all 
or having it explained to them. It isa 
contract by which they agree to work one 
or two months without pay for the person 
paying their expenses. ‘‘ And I further 
agree,’’ continues a typical contract, ‘‘ that 
all my personal effects may be subject 
to their order until I have fulfilled this con- 
tract, forfeiting all claim to said personal 
effects after sixty days from this date, 
should I fail to comply with agreement.”’ 
A copy of the contract, together with the 
steamships company’s check for the girl’s 
baggage, is sent by mail to the prospective 
employer or the agent who pays expenses. 

Sometimes the boat is delayed in sailing; 
and as the agency has no sleeping quarters, 
the women begin their new pilgrimage by 
walking the streets, or by going to ques- 
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tionable places. Many, indeed most of 
them—start North penniless, with but one 
place to go, the address of the employment 
agency of their employer. This is all the 
Southern Agency does—gathers the women 
up, gets the contract signed, pays the fare 
of $7.00 to $10.00, and puts them aboard 
the boat with but one address. 

At the steamships’ dock, the woman 
whose expenses have been paid by an em- 
ployment agency is met by its runner. Her 
baggage—the property of the agent—goes 
to the agency, and she, also the property of 
the agent, follows to a lodging house which 
he runs in connection with the agency, or 
which some friend of his runs. There she 
waits until a position is offered. If she has 
money, no place is offered her until her 
small fund is spent for board; if she has 
not, she is sent to the place which offers 
the highest fee. And what place is that? 
The disreputable house, where, according 
to promise, ‘‘the pay is high and the work 
easy.’’ 

Be it said to the credit of some agencies 
that they do bring Negro women North with 
the- intention of sending them to honest 
homes to work. But the woman whv 
proves inefficient as a houseworker, or 
whose easy going Southern temperament 
shrinks from hard work, or who came on 
the promise of twice the wages she can earn 
and insists on getting every penny—these 
the agent turns loose upon the city, many 
of them to find their way into hospitals, 
almshouses and reformatories. 

But there are agencies—many of them— 
that never intend to send women to honest 
places. When the newcomers are safely in 
the lodging house, the runners or ‘‘friends’’ 
of the agency show them the ‘‘sights about 
town,”’ usually ending up with concert 
halls ; and after such evenings, domestic 
service in a quiet home seems drudgery. 

The lodging house life completes what 
this sight-seeing has begun. Not only are 
men and women lodged together, but hab- 


itues of disreputable houses, street walkers 
and other questionable characters mingle 
with them without discrimination, both in 
the lodging house and in the agency. After 
a few days or even hours the green girl may 
be approached on the subject of ‘‘going to 
work in a sporting house.’’ Why not, for 
a time at least? Manya young girl accepts 
with the intention of staying only long 
enough to pay her debt and redeem her bag- 
gage, and buy a few gay clothes ; and then 
of leaving for a pleasant home. She does 
not realize how difficult it will be to leave, or 
how easy to step from the workers’ ranks, 
when one is living daily amidst immoral in- 
fluences and the temptation of easy money. 
And suppose that she refuses ? 

Now let us look at the forgotten contract. 
She owes not $7.00 but $20.00; for she 
finds in New York that this sum is the price 
of her transportation—almost three times 
the regular fare. She cannot even open 
her trunk without pay. She knows not one 
person in the city but the agent and his 
runners ; and she is penniless. I ask what 
is to become of the girl who angers the 
agent by refusing the position that he offers? 
Is it that the Negro woman is already im. 
moral when she reaches our Northern cities? 
There are many known cases to prove that 
her first wrong step is taken in the North 
where she is friendless and subjected to dan- 
gers greater than those that beset any other 
women, except the most ignorant immi- 
grants. 

Once in a disreputable house as a worker, 
the luxury and ease make the life of the 
inmate attractive, and the agent knows that 
he can safely propose this as the next step. 
But it does not end here. Is it forgotten that 
the girl must work from one to two months 
without pay? The agent tells her she may 
leave her trunk without charge, taking only 
the little she needs, until she sees if she 


likes the place. At the end of two months 


she calls for her trunk and finds fifty cents 
a week or month is the charge of - storage. 
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She has earned no money during these 
weeks, because of the terms of her contract 
with the agent ; so she forfeits all her pos- 
sessions! There is cunning in this forfeit- 
ure! By keeping the girl’s baggage and 
permitting her to use it at the agency, the 
agent holds her indefinitely in his power. 
He always knows where she is, he places 
her when she is out of work, or takes her 
away from one employer for another; he 
even compels her to give names and ad- 
dresses of her Southern friends, so that he 
may write them to come North, using her 
name as an inducement. 

These dangers are not exaggerated. They 
From one Geor- 
gia town this year some three hundred 
Negro women have been sent North. Not 
long ago a whole carload of fresh, attrac- 


are really underestimated. 


tive Negro girls was going North to be sent 
out with a gang of railroad laborers ! 

There are certain things which every 
minister in the South should preach, and 
which every adult in the home should teach. 

First, That unless a Negro girl has 
money, influence, or a position which she 
knows is reliable, she is safer and more 
prosperous in the South. 

Second, That every place offered her 
should be investigated by her or her friends 
before she leaves for the North. 

Third, That the word and promises of 
young men who may have been honest and 
true when living in the South must not 
always be taken, for many of them who 
have been industrious in the South, go 
astray in Northern cities and live off the 
earnings of women whom they bring up 
later. 

Fourth, That every Negro woman should 
attach herself to some church when she 
arrives in the city. Many good women of 
strong church attachments in the South 
neglect this and drift away. The surest 
way for the lonely Southern Negro woman 
in the city to know the best of her race and 


not those who will lead her astray, is to 
join a church. 

Fifth, That no Negro woman should 
start North without some money for lodg- 
ing, meals and carfare. Many women think- 
ing they have paid for first class tickets in- 
cluding meals, find when on board that 
meals are not included, and have taken the 
journey with no food, having no money to 
buy even a crust of bread. 

But not only must the parents and the 
women themselves take care, but there is 
need of continued warning and preaching 
throughout the South of the dangers of 
reckless traveling and the falsity of the 
promises of high wages and easy times. 
The ministers are in the position to teach 
these dangers. Indeed if the actual super- 
vision of much of the shipping of workers 
North was in their hands, a decrease of the 
evil would speedily result. 

Then the cities have a duty. Supervi 
sion at the port of shipment is needed to 
prevent frauds. The steamship lines can 
do much to further this. At every dock 
there should be a matron, familiar with 
Northern city conditions, who can advise 
and direct these women, inquiring if they’ 
have money and addresses of home or 
friends to whom they can go. Some pro- 
vision should be made for lodging these 
women at night, especially at Norfolk, and 
it has been proposed that the churches 
near the docks use their basements for this 
purpose and open a lunch room. 
suggestion worthy of their thought. 


It is a 


There is a systematic attempt being made 
to meet these great evils. Associations 
have been started in New York and Phila- 
delphia, and are under way in~ Boston, and 
an effort will be made to extend them to 
other cities, for the Protection of Negro 
Women. The Central Office is at 111 East 
23d Street, New York City. 

The line of work of these associations is 
well defined. They aim to prevent help'ess, 
friendless, penniless, inefficient Negro 
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women from being sent North by irrespon- 
sible agencies; to place matrons at the 
Southern ports to advise, direct and coun- 
sel with these women before they leave, and 
to communicate with another agent who has 
already been placed at the docks and is 
under the supervision of the Travelers’ Aid; 
to secure separate steerage accomodations 
and stewardesses on board ship; to provide 
respectable lodging houses; to establish 
training schools, for those willing to learn, 
and to improve the employment agencies. 
The churches, while not represented as de- 
nominations, these associations being unde- 
nominational, it and threw 
open their doors for meetings and are con- 


have endorsed 
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tributing funds. The ministers’ conferences 
have appointed committees to confer and 
and find ways of helping. The Hampton 
Committee, which has an agent studying 
conditions at the Southern ports, is working 
in close co-operation, and when unprotected 
women leave, it notifies these Northern 
organizations, who can then meet the girls 
at the docks, place them in safe lodgings 
and find honest employment for them. 


These associations are bureaus of infor- 
mation which will answer inquiries about 
work, places, transportation.- All they ask 
is that the colored women will take the 
time and thought to inquire about the city 
before leaving or will arrange with the Asso- 
ciations’ agent to meet them. 


STRENGTH TO SMILE 


By Ethel Chestnutt Williams 


Bitter the wind, the path is rough, 
Spent is my soul as ] plod my mile ; 
I do not ask a smoother path, 


Since Thou dost give the strength to smile. 


Scarce is the wine, the fare is poor, 
Athirst is my soul as I plod my mile: 
I do not ask for flask or meat, 


Since Thou dost give the strength to smile. 


Heavy my load, the meed is small, 
Weary my soul as I plod my mile: 
I do not ask for rest or gold, 
Since Thou dost give the strength to smile. 


With strength to smile I'll keep the way, 
And breast the storm as I plod my mile: 
No trial of earth but I can bear, 
Since Thou dost give the strength to smile. 


False Deduction 


A certain office-boy was wont to appear at his 
employer’s office with a very dirty face. One 
morning he appeared with the remains of a break- 
fast round his mouth. The junior clerk with an 
eye to business, said : 

‘*T bet you sixpence I can tell you what you had 
for breakfast this morning.”’ 

‘*Done!’’ said the office-boy. 


‘It was eggs,’’ triumphantly replied the clerk. 
‘‘Wrong,’’ said the boy; ‘‘wot you see on my 
mouth is yesterday’s.’’— 77/-Bits. 


FATE 
By John B. Poindexter 


‘* The sky is clouded, the rocks are bare ; 
The spray of the tempest is white in air ; 
The winds are out with the waves at play, 
And IJ shall not tempt the sea today.”’ 


‘*The trail is narrow, the wood is dim, 
The panther clings to the arching limb; 
And the lion’s whelps are abroad at play, 
And I shall not join in the chase today.”’ 


But the ship sailed safely over the sea, 

And the hunters came from the chase in glee; 
And the town that was builded upon a rock 

Was swallowed up in the earthquake shock. 


Colored Business Men of Jacksonville 


By W. L Lewis 


{ Jacksonville, Florida, has only arisen to promi- 
nence as a business centre within the past forty 
years. Unlike many others of the older cities in 
the South, it has no illustrious ante-bellum prestige 
of any pronounced magnitude. Its growth and 
notoriety has come about in recent years, compara- 
tively speaking, and right at the start of that 
steady and unmistakable prosperity that increases 
as it advances, colored men figured in real estate 
and business projects inno small way. When land 
was cheap even in the center of the city and 
before anyone realized that values in realty would 
ever reach their present limit, lots and squares of 
city property in the possession of the colored men 
improved in the squatter style that was character- 
istic of those years. 

necessities that come 


By force of to those 


who are ‘‘land poor’’ succeeding years brought 
about many changes of ownership, until today, 
there are not a great many people owning property 
in the centre of the city. This retrogression, how- 
ever, is not borne out when considering the pace 
colored men have kept as regards business pursuits; 
from the humblest daily toiler to master mechanic, 
the men of this race have figured from the days of 
the latter sixties tothe present. It is open to the 
notice of all that these men measure up well in 
business acumen, and, in the aggregate, they tally 
honorably with their white brethren in resourceful- 














A. L, LEWIS 


Business Manager of the Afro-American Benefit Ass'n 


ness, vigilance, persistence and the other essential 
qualities of the business man. 

The line of march, leading back some forty years, 
is strewn with the remains of blasted endeavors, 
but, true to the inexorable toils of that most cruel 
of all laws, ‘‘The survival of the fittest, 
remains to cheer and inspire. 


much 
The Afro-American 
Baptist Association, an industrial insurance com- 
pany that combines a savings department is a con- 
cern that will stand the capitalization of many 
thousand dollars. Its head office is on Main Street, 
one of the principal thoroughfares of the city. 
There are the offices of the Manager, Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, and the Vice-President and Superintendent 
of Savings, Mr. A. W. Price, desks for the cashiers, 
clerks, bookkeepers and agents. This company 
was organized about six years ago by the Revs. 
Milton Waldron, E. J. Gregg, Dr. A. W. Smith, 
Mr. A. S. Lewis, Mr. A. W. Price and others. By 
vigorous advertising and canvassing, the company 
has reached an enviable eminence ; it has a sound 
standing with branch agencies all over the State, 
which are carefully looked after by Mr. A. C. Por- 
ter, the field superintendent. 

The Capital Trust and Investment Company, 
whose bank is in the business centre of the city on 
Cedar near Bay Street, has for its President Mr. S. 
H. Hart. This company has a regular banking 
business and it has exchange relations with New 
York banks and with banks in Chicago and St. 
Louis. Among its depositors are some of the big- 
gest business men of the city and each menth they 
receive and pay out over $30,000, 

The W. J. Geter undertaking establishment does 
nearly all the funeral directing business for the 
colored people cf the city, whose population is 
now over 45,000, with more than half of these 
colored. 

The Boyce dry goods store, on the corner of 
Bridge and Forsyth Streets, has been a popular 
trading place for nearly fifteen years. Stocked 
with goods at a value of $20,000 this store is in the 
safest sense a fixture. Mr. and Mrs. Boyce are the- 
managers, and with the aid of half a dozen young 
lady clerks and a general utility boy, they serve 
their throng of customers. 

The vegetable, fruit, poultry and meat establish- 
ment of Davis and Robinson, now owned by Mr. 
E. W. Robinson since the death of the senior part- 
ner, is a concern of large proportions and the 
volume of business done there in a year reaches up 
to many thousand dollars. 
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S.H HART 
President Capital Trust and Investment Banking Co. 


G. C. Anderson, on Florida Avenue, is a young 
business man engaged in the family grocery busi- 
ness. He carries a stock of about $2,000, and has 
a patronage that pays him well. 

The Imperial Pharmacy, owned by Doctors A, 
W. Smith, J. Seth Hills and J. A. Benedu, is the 
leading drug store owned by colored men in Jack- 
sonville. Dr. S. M. Player, Dr. D. W. Culp and 
Dr. T. E. Butler each have a drug store and they 
all receive sufficient patronage to keep them going. 

Charles H. Anderson is a young man of unusual 
business instinct, who does a large business at 
retailing fish and game of all kinds. 

S. M. Prioreaux is profitably engaged in the 
cigar making business. He runs his own factory 
and for years has been successful in putting cigars 
on the market that sell well. He is also an exten- 
sive shipper. 

Thomas Baxter is extensively engaged in the 
saloon and vaudeville theatre business. He is also 
manager of the amusements at Lincoln Park, a 
popular pleasure resort in the suburbs of the city. 

W. Graves, R. J. Williamson, J. C. Holmes, 
Mcten & Alexander, C. C. Marinqualt and J. L. 
Usher are all well established in the family gro- 
cery, market and produce business. Their places 
of business are in different parts of the city, in 








DR. A. W. SMITH 


One of the Originators of the Afro-Ameéricar 


Benefit Association 


localities where there are many housekeepers to 
give them liberal patronage. 

J. H. Blodgett is in the lead of all the men of his 
race here as a developer and owner of real estate, 
and there is but one man here of any race who has 
built more good houses in the city since it was 
destroyed by fire in 1gor. 

The medical profession is honorably sustained 
by Doctors J. D. Crum, A. W. Smith, J. Seth Hills, 
W. C. Smalls, D. W. Culp, H. W. James and P. N. 
Richardson. There are some others who have 
recently entered the practice of medicine here 
The city has two dentists---Dr. J. A. Onley and 
Dr. H. A. Anderson. 

Miss Eutha M. M. White, Mrs. C. C. Davis and 
Miss Rebecca Sams are the more promirent busi- 
ness women. Miss White keeps a dry goods store 
and a woodyard, and does well. Mrs. Davis and 
Miss Sams have dressmaking establishments, with 
dry goods and millinery. 

The Royal Benefit Society, The Union Mutual 
Benefit Association of the United States, and other 
similar organizations are all here, doing business 
on the industrial insurance plan, and there is 
rumor of others still to come. 

The legal profession is well represented by Judge 
J. E. Lee, who is collector of internal revenue ; J. 
D. Wetmore, who is practicing attorney and mem- 
ber of the city council; John Wallace, practicing 
attorney of many years standing; J. A. Bowman 
and W. H. Thompson, practicing attorneys. 
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The merchant tailoring business is well repre- 
sented by J. W. Walton, C. E. Sinkler, W. A. 
Glover, E. C. Brown and others. While among 


the leading restauranters are E. Nixon, R. H. 
Griggs, G. W. Hollaway, Mrs. Viney Napoleon 


and others. 


The Rise and Reign of Bourbon Democracy 


By Joseph C. Manning 


[It was Joseph C. Manning, of Alexander City, Ala., who, ina letter to 7he New ork Press, Aug. 
Igth, 1904, directed national attention to the comparisons of the vote polled in Southern Congressional 
Districts with that electing Congressmen in the Northern Districts. He called attention to the vote of 
1,433 ballots electing John Sharpe Williams, of Mississippi, in 1902, as compared with the vote of 22,941 
ballots electing Speaker Cannon of Illinios. This startling disclosure gave the Republican cause valu- 
able data for use in the campaign. 

Joseph C. Manning is a native of Clay County, Alabama, He attended the high school at Ashland, 
Clay County, until fifteen years of age and then entered the Normal College at Florence, graduating 
from this institution. He was elected to the Alabama Legislature as the fusion candidate of Republicans 
and Populists in 139}, serving the term of 1894-95 and was recognized as the anti-Democratic or Kolb 
leader on the floor of the House. He organized and was made President of the Southern Ballot Rights 
League, an interstate organization formed in New Orleans for showing up ballot frauds, He spoke North 
in 1895 before the Republican Club of New York, and in 1896 was a guest of honor of the Union League 
in Philadelphia. He was an orator on Grant Night, at the Middlesex Club, Boston, April 27th, 1903, 
and his speech on the subject of ‘‘ Letting the South Alone’’ attracted wide-spread notice. 

Mr. Manning is the author of a pamphlet upon the subject of ‘‘Rise and Reign of the Bourbon 
Oligarchy.’’ This little work has been read by the leading men of the Nation, North and South, and 
Republican leaders have pronounced it a brilliant portrayal of the conditions. An article by Mr. Man- 
ning upon the subject of ‘‘ Pacifying the South’’ attracted considerable comment. 
speaker, he has won national name. He is now Postmaster at Alexander City. 


As a writer and 
It was from Alexander 
City, Tallapoosa county, that Mr. Manning wrote his letter in 1903 exposing the peonage conditions and 
practices in Tallapoosa county. This article published in 7he New York Evening Post brought upon 
his head a great flood of abuse from partisan Democratic papers South and won the interest of the press 
North. Events vindicated Mr. Manning and the evidence produced in the United States Courts estah- 
lished his declarations. 

In the exciting anti-Democratic campaign in Alabama made by Reuben F. Kolb, who was twice 
counted out for governor, Mr. Manning was busy upon the stump and spoke in almost every point of 
prominence in the State. He was at his best in a joint debate. 

Mr. Manning was, for a time, a staff correspondent of 7he New Orleans Jiem, and at one time, 
edited the American Press Association service in Atlanta. He is a believer in President Roosevelt and 
was the first leading Alabama Republican to declare for his nomination for the presidency and it is con- 
ceded that his work lined up the Alabama forces for the President.—THE EDITORS. | 


Prior to the civil war, preceding seces- 
sion, the common people of the South, the 
poor whites, were told that the liberation of 
the chattel slave would but be the fore run- 
ner of the enforcing by the North of social 
equality as between the illiterate Negro and 
the poor whites of the South. Thousands 


and fought to keep in servitude the slaves 
of the bourbon aristocrat who, himself, had 
been exempted from bearing arms by reason 
of his wealth in human-muscle and toil. 
Strange it is that the old threadbare yet 
adroit appeal to ignorance, based on similar 
lines of procedure and cunning, was so 


of poor whites, wrought up and inflamed 
by this ingenious and wicked appeal to pas- 
sion and prejudice, shouldered the musket 


effectively employed in the last presidential 
campain to the extent that the masses in 
the South yielded in inaction and submis- 
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sive acquiescence to the further reign of the 
bourbon oligarchy. The Democratic race 
issue did not serve the purpose, although, 
of attracting the common people to the 
polls in its support in 1904 as it had so 
effectually led the masses to plunge into 
secession and war in the bygone days. 

How hollow and how meaningless all this 
furor of the bourbon press about “‘ social 
equality ’’ and ‘‘ Booker T. Washington,’ 
etc. Pity the voter who is influenced by 
such as this ; pity the poor white, shivering 
‘under the cover of a mortgage, who, sleep- 
ing over his own rights, is so misled and 
misgoverned. The poor white, on his one- 
horse farm, needn’t have any fear that 
Booker T. Washington will wander out of 
his path of duty into conflict with him. 
The common people are, at last, coming to 
realize that it is not the. man with the dark 
skin, but the Democratic demagogue, with 
the dark scheme, that has most beset them 
and their well-being. There is an awaken- 
ing, all around, to the fact that it is not 
any ‘‘ Negro question ’’ that seriously con- 


fronts the South. The trouble has arisen 
from the bourbon Democratic misuse of this 
situation to hoist its ‘‘ flim-flam’’ methods 
upon a majority of whites as well as to 
dominate and drive all blacks. 

These Democratic statesmen of the South, 
now seeking to influence the shaping of 
Republican policies, should halt for a moment 
and consider just how badly the Southern 
Democracy itself is in need of their self- 
esteemed wisdom. Although the Demo- 
cratic race issue enabled Parker to carry 
twelve Southern States, investigation shows 
that, of the white voting population 3,317,- 
797, the Democracy polled only 1,120,714 
votes in these States. The colored persons 
of voting age in this group of States num- 
ber the sum of 1,548,377. It is rather sad 
that Republicanism in the South is not 
*‘ respectable ’’ enough to attract to it the 
support of these bourbon Democratic lead- 
ers who have, by bourbon methods, alien- 
ated the masses from the machine Demoracy 
to the unmistakable exteut that these polit- 
ical oracles will soon have to get into some 
other party and at the head of some other 
political procession if they have any real 
backing! It is a pity that the Republican 
party South may not adjust itself to suit 
the taste of these ‘‘secesh’’ Democrats and 
meet the ‘‘ moral’’ standing of the ballot 
box stuffers! Sad it is, isn’t it? 

As compared with the former Republican 
vote there is nothing short about the vote 
cast for Roosevelt in the twelve Southern 
States voting Parker majorities. Roosevelt 
received 622,227 ballots in the States and 
this, too, when the colored voting popula- 
tion had been removed, practically, from 
the voting. McKinley received only 881,- 

77 votes in these States in 1900 and prior 
to the disfranchising of colored voters in 
Virginia, Alabama, Texas and North Caro- 
lina. In 1%96 McKinley received 1,025,130 
votes, but this was ante-dating the work of 
the bourborn axe. It was before its swing 
had first commenced its sway, hewing into 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Louisiana, Mississippi and other Southern 
States. During the era of the ‘‘ glory”’ 
talk of ‘‘ peace between the sections,’’ which 
was a characteristic of the McKinley admin- 
istration, it will be realized that while the 
Republicans North talked of ‘‘ glory’’ that 
the bourbon regime down South planned 
its own entrenchment and the wholesale 
disfranchisement. 

It is coming to dawn, however, upon 
whites, as well as blacks, that the nation- 
ality of the citizen, the sovereignty belong- 
ing to him by reason of his nationality, has 
come to be practically a memory upon the 
part of the masses in the States of the 
South. This North and South slopping 
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over, between the copper-headed North- 
erner and the fraud manipulating Democ- 
racy of South, yet, it seems, holds the cen- 
tre of the political stage. 

It is well that the old battle flags are 
coming home to their owners. They will 
need them in their business. It will require 
much waving of flags and ‘‘ frothing at the 
mouth ’’ of the bourbon eloquence to entice 
the ‘‘ driven to the woods’’ masses to again 
come out and trot at the heels of the bour- 
bon boss as the dog trots along after his 
master. Tho dog, however, gets a bone 
occasionally. The poor masses of the South 
have not been so fortunate. 

Alexander City, Ala., April 21, 1905. 


Book Reviews 


The National Baptist Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mentary for 1905. By R. H. Boyd, D.D., LL. 
D., J. T. Brown, A. M., S. T. B., and W. S. 
Ellington, B. A. National Baptist Publishing 
Board, Nashville, Tenn. 261 pages. 

This publication deserves great commendation. 
The phenomenal rise and growth of the publishing 
house are nothing short of marvelous. The book 
comes complete from the hands of this Negro pub- 
lishing house, perhaps as good as any in Nashville, 
better in some respects. A comprehensive exposi- 
tion of each lesson for the year is given. 
ing each lesson there are ‘‘ Oriental Flashlights,”’ 
“Tacks to Drive,’’ ‘‘ Primary Teaching Points,”’ 
and ‘‘ Doctrinal Questions Answered.'’ All these 
departments are good. One could wish, 
however, that the editors had a deeper acquaint- 
ance with modern scholarship. 
Palestine accompanies the lessons. 


Follow- 


fairly 


A good map of 

The introduc- 
tion of the book is replete with facts concerning 
the history and development of the modern Sun- 
day School. Who knew this: ‘‘The first Sunday 
School organized in New York City was by a Negro 


woman, Kate Ferguson?’’ On the whole the com- 


mentary is excellent and deserves praise. But such 
a slip as the following should not occur when its 
editors have so many high titles after their names 
speaking of the synoptists they define them as ‘“‘the 
This 
commentary has a constituency of a million, and 
such a slip is unpardonable. 


writers whose meaning can be easily seen !’’ 


Talks for the Times. By W. H. Crogman, 
dent of Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. 
pages. $1.00. 


No one can read this 


Presi- 
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volume of excellent ad- 
without feeling greatly refreshed. The 
author is one of the most cultivated Christian gen- 


dresses 


tlemen of any race in our land. His language is 
chaste and pure, flowing like a mountain stream 


from 


the heights. His thoughts are noble and 
inspiring. Every young colored person should 


read it, and white, too. One of its finest orations 
is that on ‘‘ Life’s Deeper Meanings.’’ 
protest against superficiality. 
a wholesome tonic. 


It isa fine 
The whole book is 








Serfdom 


By W. E. Burghardt DuBois 


IV 


The barbarians who overcame Rome had 
among them only the primitive kind of 
slavery—i. e., the enslavement of captives 
in war and some few This fact, 
together with the inability of ignorant bar- 
barians to understand the nice distinctions 
of Roman law and usage tended still fur- 
ther to the consolidation of Roman slaves 
and freemen into serfs. 


serfs. 


We must have not to notice the success- 
ive steps by which the serf of the middle 
Let us take the his- 
we can here distinguish 


ages rose to freedom 
tory of France ; 
three periods: the first of slavery proper, 
lasting until the conquest of Gaul by the 
barbarian Franks. From that time until 
the close of the reign of the first real French 
King, Charles the Bald, in the latter half 
of the ninth century, was a period of serf- 
dom or half-freedom ; 
serfdom, however, arose under the fully 


the full system of 


developed regime of Feudalism, which we 
must now study. 

The dying Roman Empire impressed one 
new idea on the minds of its barbarian con- 
querors so vividly that it has lasted until 
today ; and that was the idea of unity. 
‘The Grecian political mind never rose above 
the idea of the city as the centre of political 
life. But the Roman invented and carried 
out the idea of a united world 
empire; and this splendid conception the 
barbarians of the North ever clung to, and 
from Charlemagne in the ninth century to 
Napoleon in the nineteenth, this dazzling 
goal had led all the great statesmen of the 
world. The barbaric Germans, however, 
were used to small tribes and petty chiefs, 
and their first work was to consolidate these 
into great nations by the rise of chieftains 
of preeminent ability who subdued their 


supreme 


rivals and founded unified nations. By far 
the greatest of these leaders was Charle- 
magne, a world-genius, who really re-united 
the old Roman empire for a time. But 
such men as Charlemagne are rare, and his 
empire virtually died with him. Strong 


leaders, however, continued to rise, and 
though they could not weld again the Holy 
Roman Empire, yet they laid the founda- 
tions of the smaller states of England, Ger- 
many, Spain, France and Italy. But they 
that it 


acquire power than to keep it once gained. 


soon found was much easier to 
They therefore sought to consolidate their 
acquired power that they might keep and 
transmit it to their dynasty. The result of 
their endeavors was the Feudal System. 
When a wandering barbaric chief invaded 
and captured a foreign land, the title to 
that land was vested in him, but he dis- 
tributed it to his chief officers to have and 
hold as long as they rendered him a definite 
military service. Each chief in turn farmed 
out their shares to their officers on the same 
agreement of military service to be ren- 
dered; the officers in turn let to landlords, 
and they to the serfs or slaves under them. 
Thus was built up a network of self-interest 
which consolidated and strengthened the 
state and at the same time protected indus- 
try. This system spread all over Europe. 
The kings of England, like John for in- 
stance, in theory owned the whole land of 
England. 
met at Runnymede, held their lands of him 


in fief as it was said, i. 


The great barons and earls who 


e., on the sworn 
condition that they would send to the aid 
of the king whenever he might be at war, 
a certain armed band of fighting men. So 
the leaser, lords and barons held lands 
under the greater and so on down to the 
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SERFDOM 


serfs who toiled in the fields and fought in 
wars—not slaves, but bound to the soil and 
to certain fixed services to their overlord. 
Thus all Europe formed in the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a network of 
superimposed kings and chieftains builded 
on a foundation of serfs; the French Revo- 
lution was the final revolt and rise of these 
serfs in France. In England, during 
Anglo-Saxon times the mass of the people 
were slaves. William the Conqueror intro- 
duced the rigorous Feudal system and the 
slaves became serfs, or as they were called, 
villeins or cerls. The rise of these serfs to 
full rights was very slow indeed. Not until 
the great English reform bill of. 1832 can 
they be said to have become fully free. In 
Italy, the developinent of a free city life led 
to the early enfranchisement of the serfs, 
before, however, they really were fitted for 
it, and to this day the Italian peasantry 
show the lack of that long, severe training 
which developed the English freemen. 

In Germany, the Feudal system never 
gained its full development and _ conse- 
quently there arose numerous petty sover- 
eignties which oppressed and retarded the 
development of the serfs. If you ride 
through Germany today, one of the most 
picturesque elements of its scenery is a relic 
of this triumph of the under lords of this 
land over their weak sovereigns. Riding 
down the Rhine on a bright summer day, 
you suddenly espy on the heights to the left 
a dark, crumbling old ruin, with mighty 
towers and vast rambling walls crowning 
the very apex of some rugged hill and look- 
ing down on the merry waters of the Rhine 
out of a past of five centuries. On farther 
to the right rises again a great grim bastion 
on a single sharp, almost inaccessible spur 
of the rock. If you pass by the great fort- 
ress of Ebrenbreitstein, past Mainz, down 
to Heidleberg, you will look upon the most 
magnificent ruin in Europe ; high, ivy-clad 
walls that speak a strange new tongue. All 
these ruined castles were once the seats of 
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feudal lords, who, awed by a powerful sov- 
ereign, ruled the surrounding country from 
these strongholds like petty despots and 
made life hard for the mass of people. To 
protect themselves the masses gathered 
themselves in turn in great walled cities 
like Nuremberg and emancipated the serfs 
—a bitter apprenticing them in great trade 
guilds, they began modern industrial life. 
In the country, on the other hand, the full 
emancipation of serfs did not take place 
until our day. 

The recounting of this great development 
has doubtless been puzzling and tedious to 
you, and yet you must remember how very 
important it is. Let us, for instance, look 
upon the modern conditions of life and 
trace some of them back to their origin in 
the period of which we are speaking. Take 
for instance the question of wages and see 
how it comes from the victuals and rags 
which the primeval master threw to his 
slaves, then the fixed share of the produce 
of the serf, then the larger share of the 
freeman, and finally the commuted money 
payment of the modern freeman. So the 
position of employer can be traced back to 
that of landlord, then feudal knight, then 
Roman patrician, then savage warrior. 
The trade union is nothing but the evolu- 
tion of the trade guilds of the Emperor 
Domitian, and the great Trusts of today are 
the Feudal system reclothed. 

To recapitulate, we have seen how the 
Roman slave through interworking of per- 
sonal interest, political weakness and moral 
regeneration, became possessed of certain 
legal rights, the principal of which was that 
he could not be sold from his farm and that 
he had a right to the fruits of a part of his 
labor. Once thus started it was a matter 
of gradual evolution when he would gain 
all his rights and privileges. 

But think of the price he paid for these 
privileges: I have said that the effort of 
Rome to evolve a freeman out of a slave so 
taxed her weakened energies as to render 
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her helpless before the invader; that the 
fall of Rome before the barbarian hosts 
meant the practical darkening if not the 
extinction of civilization. Such was the 
case and so dense was the ignorance, so 
revolting the license, so godless the bar- 
barities of the centuries following the first 
triumph of the Germans, that the world 
with one accord has called that period the 
Dark Ages. And they were dark; all 
government was at an end; _ robbery, 
immorality, murder and gluttony were 
rife. Great emperors could not write their 
own names, the most learned could scarcely 
read, superstition and witchery swayed the 
people, books and literature were unknown. 
Indeed, when we look at this triumph of 
ignorance and hear it praised in the name 
of freedom, the thoughtful must ask, Was 
freedom worth so much? The Roman 
slave, to be sure, now lived better, but was 
life worth living under such circumstances? 
For after all, mere living is not the end of 
human life unless there be some object for 
which we live—some vast Ideal of the 
True, the Beautiful and the Good ; without 
this, life is a hollow mockery. And the 
world of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
centuries seemed without Ideals of Truth— 
without common decency. And yet a spark 
remained. Hidden in the tawdry palaces 
of Constantinople, hidden in the bare walls 
of: monasteries, hidden in the minds of 
priests, lay the forgotten treasures of the 
beautiful civilization of Greece and the 
strong culture of Rome, ready when the 
time was ripe to be reborn into the world. 
The centuries dragged slowly on, the slave 
became serf, the church became great, law 
and order was established. Then a strange 
event launched the new world. Another 
horde of fiercely brave fanatics rushed out 
of Asia, across the Hellespont, into Greece 
and seized the last resting place of Roman 
culture and planted the Crescent of Mo- 
hammed. Immediately the scholars driven 
out flew to Italy with the treasures of 


learning; the rebirth, the Renaissance 
began, and the fifteenth century was its 
birthday. Printing was invented, the com- 
pass contrived, Africa circumnavigated, 
America found. But more than all this, 
the treasures of Greek and Latin literature, 
of Grecian and Roman civilization, became 
known to the world again after its day of 
long ignorance ; men again began to think, 
and they thought themselves out of the 
fetters of the Catholic Church; they 
thought themselves out of the fetters of 
serfdom and feudalism and thought them- 
selves into the freedom of the twentieth 
century. 

At last the culture which Rome lost was 
restored and restored to freemen. 

What is the lesson then this story has 
for us? First and foremost it must teach 
us patience—long suffering patience with 
this queer world: we see that a system once 
universal has by some strange anomaly 
come down to the nineteenth century. 
And yet it is no old, strange thing, but one 
of the most familiar of human institutions 
—so familiar that for centuries upon cen- 
turies men argued it must last forever. 
We have seen it disappear and in its place 
has come what? Sunshine and happiness? 
O no! the shadow of that dark receding 
cloud is thrown across us and our children’s 
children. And is that strange? No, the 
ancient slave did not become wholly free 
when emancipated. Why? Because he 
was not fit for freedom, he could not pro- 
tect himself, he could not recognize the 
Good and True and Beautiful when he saw 
it. So we, too, must be content after so 
many years of crushing repression to go 
through years of prejudice and misunder- 
standing and ridicule ; we must not expect 
noon to follow midnight, but must be pre- 
pared to pass through all the shadowy hor- 
rors of a gloomy twilight. 

This, then, is ‘the lesson we may gain 
from the history of slavery in the ancient 
world. 
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The Welding of the Link 


By Gardner Goldsby 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE NAME OF HUMANITY, 


HERE isa story in an Ancient 
Book about a man who dreamed 
one night that he saw a certain 
Macedonian standing on the 
shore and shouting a plea to the 
dreamer to come to the aid of 
his countrymen; and so moved 


— 





was the seer by this summons 
that he felt it to be a divine call and 
started off the next day to do what he could 
in the line desired. 

For years and years there rang in the 
ears of the American people a similar appeal. 
The cry came from Cuba, the beautiful 
and fruitful little island, which is separated 
by less than a hundred miles of water from 
the Southern extremity of our coast line, 
and which for centuries groaned under the 
galling yoke of Spanish oppression and 
tyranny. For years and years this appeal 
went unheeded by our great government. 
At last one night the footfall of the hour 
of liberation for our little island neighbor 
was heard approaching. 
night, February 15, 1898. 


It was Tuesday 
Captain Charles 
D. Sigsby, commanding the United States 
battleship .J/aine, sent the following his- 
toric dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy 
at Washington : 


“Maine blown up in Havana harbor at 9:40 
o'clock and destroyed. wounded, and 
doubtless more killed and drowned. Wounded 
and others on board Spanish man-of-war and Ward 
Line steamer. Send lighthouse-tenders from Key 
West for crew, and few pieces of equipment still 
above water. 


Many 


‘Public opinion should be suspended until fur- 
ther report. All officers believed to be saved. 
Jenkins and Merritt not yet accounted for. Many 
Spanish officers, including representatives of Gen- 
eral Blanco, now with me and express sympathy,’’ 


Three days after the disaster the Navy 
Department made a report which showed 
that the A/aine had 355 men on board, of 
whom only 24 officers and 76 men were 
saved, 57 out of the 76 men saved being 
injured. Here was a divine call indeed! 
And as one man, the people of America 
cried loud and long that the iniquity of 
Spanish rule in Cuba should cease. Exer- 
cising the patience and reserve, becoming 
his high office at sucha tim2, President 
McKinley yet appeared to perhaps the vast 
majority of his fellow-citizens to be cal- 
lous, lukewarm, hesitant. Before the war 
ended, to be sure, the whole country most 
certainly learned to sympathize with the 
intense desire felt by the President that the 
bitter cup of war might pass from his lips 
and the lips of the nation as well. 

After the explosion, an investigation was 
begun by a court of inquiry to determine 
by direct and scientific evidence the cause 
of it. The sittings of the court were pro- 
longed for no less than forty days. When 
its report was finally made public, it 
showed that every part and fragment of the 
wreck had been scrutinized, and everything 
indicated a force applied from below up- 
The President sent the report to 
congress, with comments thereon, which 
by many were thought to have been unduly 
conservative ; and, in the message which he 
sent to the congress on April 11, asking 
authority to use the military and naval 
forces of the United States to compel Spain 
to evacuate Cuba, he based his request on 
Spanish inhumanity to Cubans, and Spain’s 
inability to conquer them—and not upon 
the destruction of the vaine. This was no 
doubt due tothe lack of technical proof 
that it was by Spanish officers, acting in 
connivance with the Havana authorities, 


ward. 
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that the explosion was produced. The cer- 
tainty was a moral one, but the President 
was right in believing it desirable to elimi- 
nate every ground of criticism from our 
proceedings. It was in the name of human- 
ity, therefore, that America finally declared 
war. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A DREAM VOICE. 


‘* Sister,’’ said Ned Cranston, soon after 
the President issued his first call for volun- 
teers, ‘‘ 1 am going to the front.’’ 

‘*Going to fight for your country?’ 
asked Louisa gleefully. 

‘Yes ; and with a weapon that’s mightier 
than the sword.’’ 

‘* Aud what’s that ?”’ 

‘* The pen.’’ 

‘*Going to be a clerk or a paymaster or 
something of the sort ?”’ 

‘* No ; something biggerand better. I’m 
going to be a Special Correspondent. I 
received an assignment today from one of 
the New York papers.’’ 

‘‘God bless you, brother. In a time like 
this, every man’s place is at the front. It’s 
better to be a correspondent than not to go 
at all.’’ 

After a pause, Louisa looked at Ned, 
and, smiling, said : 

‘* Somebody else is going to war, too.’ 

‘* Who ?”’ 

‘* Charles Stuyvesant.’’ 

After another pause, Louisa continued : 

‘‘He told me in a letter today that he 
expected to join the First Volunteer cav- 
alry, which is familiarly called the Rough 
Riders.”’ 

‘“Ves,’’ grunted Ned, ‘‘that warlike 
combination of New York dudes and West- 


’ 


ern cowboys !”’ 

‘* But that isn’t all,’’ Louisa said, ignor- 
ing Ned’s sneering remark. ‘‘ He is wil- 
ling to come here. and marry me before he 
goes, and, you know, brother, there is 
only one thing to prevent it. Surely, Ned, 


if ever there was a time in the history of 
our country when all sectional and party 
lines should be obliterated that time is 
now. I have stood by you and tried to 
cheer you in your hours of despondency; 
and, even when my own poor heart has 
been weighed down with heaviness, I have 
tried to smile, and I have pretended to be 
happy for your sake. I knew you hada 
great grief of yourown. But that is long 
past now, and, though you have been drift- 
ing further and further away from your 
sorrows, mine have accumulated daily. 
Besides, you have had politics and law and 
such things to help you forget your woes, 
but I have had nothing to make me forget 
that I loye Charles Stuyvesant. Daily I 
have nursed my sorrow, and daily the load 
has been harder and harder to bear. Ned, 
my own dear brother, I beg you now—it is 
the first time I have ever asked you—I beg 
you now to have some compassion upon 
your lonely sister and grant her heart’s 
request.”’ 

Great tears stood in Ned Cranston’s eyes, 
Louisa continued : 

‘* You are going towar, Ned, and Charles 
is going to war. You and I may never 
meet again: only God knows the fortune 
of war. It has been more than three years 
now since I have seen the man I love. If 
he goes to war, I may never see him again. 
Please, brother, say that I may see him— 
promise that you’ll let me marry him— 
won’t you, won’t you, Ned ?”’ 

As Louisa clutched him by his coat sleeve 
and knelt beseechingly beside his chair. 
Ned slowly wiped the tears from his eyes. 

‘‘ Don’t kneel there, sister,’’ he said in 
great humility. _ ‘‘ You rise. I ought to 
get on my knees to you.’’ 

Louisa arose. Ned said: 

** T saw it all last night. 
me in my sleep and told me about it. It 
was the first time I had dreamed of mother 
in many months. 
again those same old words she- spoke to 


Mother came to 


She was saying over 
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me just before she left us: ‘Be good to 
Louisa; don’t stand between her and 
Charles.’ I heard her plainly ; I knew her 
voice ; and I thought that all at once I was 
taken to a great battle-field far away. And 
as I went that voice was following me all 
the way and was saying: ‘ This is no time 
for marrying or giving in marriage.’ By- 
and-by I stood where many men had fal- 
len—men of all races, of all classes, and of 
all sections. The same voice came to me 
there and said: ‘All ye are brethren.’ 
Immediately I was taken far out to sea. 
Men were struggling for life and sinking all 
around me. 

me and said : 


And again the voice spoke to 
‘Or North or South or East 
or West—lend a hand,’ and it added again: 
‘All ye are brethren.’ And it appeared to me 
that a great while afterwards many of these 
same men I had seen on sea and land were 
gathered in some great banqueting hall, 
and I was there also among them. There 
was music and dancing and much merri- 
ment. And for the last time the voice whis- 
pered : ‘ Tolerance—peace—good will |’ ’’ 

Ned halted a moment. 
said : 


Pretty soon he 


“That voice which kept speaking to me 
was my mother’s—I’m sure it was; and I 
have been greatly troubled in trying to 
think what it all meant. It is somewhat 
clearer to me now. Sister, let us be reason- 
able. I’m going to war, but I’m coming 
back—mother said so. 
he will come back also. I’m willing to com- 
promise with you, though, on general prin- 
ciples, as you know, I .do not believe in 
compromises. I'll make an exception this 
time for your sake. 
to your marriage. 


If Stuyvesant goes, 


I cannot now consent 
Charles may come here 
to see you, if he wants to, before he goes to 
war, but we must not mention marrying 
until after the war. The voice said, you 
know, ‘This is no time for marrying or 
giving in marriage.’ ”’ 

And for the first time since her mother’s 
death, Louisa saw, or thought she saw, a 


rainbow of promise and of hope spanning 
her sky. Only the sad, sad soul that has 
been similarly bound, as if in iron chains, 
can have any adequate conception of the 
joy which came into Louisa Cranston’s life, 
with even this faint glimpse of a day of 
possible reconciliation and of peace when 
Love should claim her own with usury. 
What a school the school of suffering is ! 
And yet those who are forever free from the 
discipline of bitter hours and the tuition of 
pain never know what it is to have a long, 
dark night of bondage turned into a happy 
day of unclouded freedom and light. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SHADOWS. 


In the summing up of wars and the inci- 
dents of wars, historians are prone to 
chronicle only the heroism of those who do 
the fighting or who direct the campuigns. 
Governments also recognize those who fight 
and by a system of pensions and other 
rewards, pay tribute alike to the dead and 
the living. But, of necessity, if you will 
stop to think of it, every war produces a 
long line of worthy heroes who, though 
they never face a cannon and never handle 
a gun, yet in the silence of home, through 
anxious days and sleepless nights, exhibit 
a patient endurance and an uncomplaining 
submission to their unhappy lot, which is 
often superior to the endurance displayed 
by the soldier in the midst of the excite- 
ment of the battle field. 

Louisa Cranston knew that her only 
brother and her intended husband were 
both away in Cuba, and that she might 
What 
anguish such knowledge is capable of bring- 
ing to the tender heart of a sensitive young 
woman, only the tender-hearted and sensi- 
tive know. But Louisa Cranston had long 
been a dilligent student in the hard school 
of silent sorrow, where the joint- master was 
the peevishness of her brother and her 
aching heart. Her short meeting with 


never see either of them again. 
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Charles Stuyvesant, before he went to join 
the Rough Riders in San Antonio, was all 
that love and tenderness could have made 
it; but in a few weeks, or as soon as the 
newspapers announced the departure of 
some of the Rough Riders from Tampa asa 
part of General Shafter’s army corps, what 
is called reaction took place, and the 
thought of her lover being killed in battle 
would strike Louisa through with horror a 
thousand timesaday. Add to this the fact 
that she did not know where Ned was at 
the time. His last article to his paper, with 
his name signed, had described Lieutenant 
Hobson’s daring and successful attempt to 
sink the collier Merrimac athwart the 
mouth of the harbor of Santiago. Since 
that time, whether Ned had written any 
other articles Louisa could not tell, for the 
dispatches from the front in the paper for 
which Ned was working were not signed 
for two or three weeks subsequent to Hob- 
son’s world-renowned feat. The last letter 
Louisa had received from Ned was written 
five days before the Werrimac incident. This 
perplexing situation brought back the old 
listlessness, only with added intensity. 

‘*Lawd ’a’ massy, Miss Louisy,’’ said 
Uncle Zeke, having observed her unusual 
depression, ‘‘ you look fer all de worl’ like 
you done buried all yo’ friends an’ acquaint- 
ances, an’ dat you had jes’ got bac’ f'om 
de fun'ral. What ails you, Miss Louisy ?’’ 

‘Uncle Zeke, I do feel sometimes as if I 
didn’t have a friend in the world.’’ 

‘* Well, Miss Louisy, you oughtn’t ter 
feel so, cause right den you’s got a frien’ 
dat’s wo’th mo’ dan all de othas put ter- 
gethah. An’ dat frien’ won’t nevah leave 
Ole Miss usetah tell 
me so all de time, an’ I shob’lieves it. But 
I ain’t in fer sayin’ dat all yo’ othah friends 
is gone bac’ on you—’cause I knows dey 
ain't. Whar’s Uncle Zeke? Whar’s 
Dinah? Ain’t we still a-livin’ ?”’ 

‘Yes, Uncle Zeke. But you know your 
Marse Ned is far away from home now, 


you ner fersake you. 


where the war is going on, and we might 
never see him again.”’ 

‘* Don’t you. b’lieve it—don’t you b’lieve 
it! Marse Ned’s sho comin’ bac’ : he tol’ 
me so hisse’f. He ’lows ter me, he did, dat 
he wa’n’t a-gwintetah do no shootih’ a-tall; 
he was jes’ a-gwinetah git him a boat an’ 
ride ’roun’ in de neighborhood uv de fight 
in’ an’ see how it was all done, an’ den, 
he would go ter de pos’ office an’ den 
*spatch, tellin’ all about it. What hedon’t 
see hisse’f, I reckon he’ll jes’ use his 
ermagination an’ ‘spatch anyhow. But 
he’s boun’ ter come bac’—don’t you worry 
’bout dat. He ain’t gone wid de so’jers; 
he’s jes’ a writah !’’ 

‘* But, Uncle Zeke, Mr. Stuyvesant is 
with the soldiers, you know. The papers 
say he is on his way to Cuba now.”’’ 

‘* I don’t keer what de papahs say: he’s 
gwinetah come bac’, too. Dinah done seen 
him las’ night in her sleep. An’ ain't he 
done ax Dinah w’en he was hyeah de las’ 
time how long she been in dis fam'ly—an’ 
ain’t Dinah done tol’ him she nussed you 
an’ Marse Ned—an’ ain’t he done made a 
barg’n wid Dinah ter nurse fer you an’ him 
w'en y’ all gits mar’ied? An’ do you 
’spose he’s a-gwine bac’ on his word? Not 
him! An’ Dinah seen him las’ night in 
her sleep, stan’in’ right up hyeah in dis 
house wid you an’ Ned an’ Dr. Coe an’ de 
preachah. You know what dat means! 
Don’t you worry. I’se been a-watchin’ 
Dinah’s dreams fer forty years, an’ what 
she sees in her sleep is sho gwinetah 
Dinah kin see mo’ things in 
her sleep dan mos’ people kin wid deir 
eyes wide open! ’’ 

Louisa, now with subdued sobs and then 


come to pass. 


with a smile slightly suppressed, listened to 
Uncle Zeke’s story, impressed still, as she 
had been from childhood, with the old 
man’s religious trust and his firm belief in 
the purely superstitious. But such was her 
state of mind that a word of sympathy 
would have been welcomed from any source; 
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and, as aresult of this poorold black man’s 
simple faith and crude notions, roughly 
expressed, Louisa was enabled for the first 
time to indulge in the pleasures of hope— 
the possibilities of the future. 
clouds and darkness all fled away before the 
homely philosophy and genial smile of old 
Uncle Zeke. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Shadows, 


THE GOSPEL OF BROTHERHOOD. 


General Shafter’s expedition, which was 
composed of some 16,000 troops, carried 
with it only three regiments of volunteers— 
the Seventy-first New York, the Second 
Massachusetts (both of these being infan- 
try regiments), and a part of the Rough 
This 


ever left 


Riders (cavalry, but without horses). 


expedition, the largest which 


American shores, carried with it a host of 
“Special Correspondents,’’ some famous, 
many infamous, the majority nondescript. 

Ned Cranston reached Cuba more than a 
month in advance of his associates of the 
press gang, but he so managed his goings 
as as to be present when the expedition 
fixed upon a landing place at 


about 12 miles East of 


saiquiri, 
the harbor of San- 
tiago, and’ he marched with the advance 
guard to the town of Baiquiri (1 mile or 14 
miles inland), about 
the town of Santiago. 


17 miles southeast of 

One Sunday morning before the assault 
on El Caney and San Juan, Ned Cranston, 
in company with two or three other corre- 
spondents, happened to hear a chaplain of 
one of the volunteer regiments deliver an 
address to the soldiers Who had conde- 
scended to attend the service. 
were camped that day at a little place 
called Jaragua, to which place they had 


The soldiers 


been transported by rail. 
things the chaplain said : 


Among other 


“In the province of God this war will prove— 
has already proved—one of the best things for 
America that has happened since our great Civil 


War. There is no denying the fact that there has 


any particular section. 
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been anything like a feeling of national unity 
between the North and the South since 1861. 
Secession was defeated and the Union was restored, 
of course, but, in sympathy, in vita: national spirit, 
we have not been a blended, assimilated, homoge- 
neous people. The Civil War settled the question 
whether a democratic government had the power 
to maintain its own existence and its territorial 
integrity against a great armed insurrection, but it 
left a national wound which time has not yet 
healed. In the last national election in our coun- 
try, we were called upon to decide another question 
equally grave. That question was whether the 
people of America, enabled by universal suffrage 
to determine the policy of their government, could 
be depended upon to use that power with an intel- 
ligent understanding of the public interest and 
We set- 
tled that question in the right way, and proved 
to the civilized world that the old and oft-repeated 


with a just regard forthe rightsof all. 


prediction of the unbelievers: in the democratic 


principles was not well founded, that in every 
democracy the time must inevitably come when 
themselves 


against those who possess more, and by an unscru- 


those who possess less will array 
pulous employment or the power of the majority 
upset the existing order of society, and inaugurate 
a policy of spoliation and lawlessness under the 
guise of law. But even that contest, gloriously 
fought and gloriously won, did not bind our Nation 
together in closer bonds of sympathy and mutual 
helpfulness. On the contrary, it tended, I believe, 
to re-open the old wound in the national heart, and 
not only so, but in addition it came near to estab- 
lishing new lines of separation. The only lines 
were drawn between the North and the South. In 
the last election, it was sought by some to draw the 
line between the East and the West. Long time 
past, it was said, ‘God works in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,’ and already this new 
war---this common cause in which we are all 
enlisted, men of the North and the South, of the 
East and the West, Republicans and Democrats 
alike 
after all, it is only a mythical shadow which divides 


this new war has already shown us that, 


us, and that our differences are too small and too 
insignificant to keep us apart forever. Men may 
differ as to social and economic questions without 
hating one another. Men may belong to different 
political parties without calling each other ‘ blather- 
skites,’ ‘money-changers,’ ‘cranks,’ ‘ anarchists,’ 
This war will do much to 


teach us to put patriotism above party, and the 


‘enemies,’ and ‘ fools !’ 


welfare of the whole country before the welfare of 
We have here among the 


volunteer soldi ess, marching side by side, realy 
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do and die, men from all parts of our country and 
of all conditions and classes ; and those of us who 
survive this conflict, if it should please God to 
spare us, will learn, I am sure, if we learn nothing 
else, that tolerance is the great law of life—éoler- 
ance is the great law of life. lf we would as indi- 
viduals, consider the rights of others as earnestly 
as we demand consideration of our own rights, it 
would go a great way toward abolishing the line of 
demarkation which at present exists between the 
the North and South as palpably as it existed in 
1361. You may seek far and wide, but you will 
find nowhere any word truer than this: *‘ Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do te you do ye 
even so them!’ 

** We are on our way now to fight for those who 
fought for themselves but who were powerless to 
win; and even though we lay down our lives ‘in 
this worthy service we shall not lose our reward. 
Our Master said: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.’ Allow me, therefore, to entreat you 
to give careful thought and study to yourselves. 
Examine yourselves. When you have a moment 
of solitude and leisure, sit down and imagine that 
you hold in your outstretched hand a miniature re- 
production of your own personality. Look at 
yourself, cross-question and accuse yourself hon- 
estly, severely. Mostof us spend our lives in re- 
joicing excessively in our little achievements and 
blaming our failures on others. Let us, for a 
change, adopt the other course. Let us forget 
what we have done well; remember regretfully 
what we have done ill or what we have failed to do 
at all; 
will are necessary to our individual reform. A 
good nation is made up of good individuals. A 
bad nation is made up of bad individuals. What- 
that the nation 


and see what resolutions and efforts of the 


ever the individuals of a nation are, 
is. Whatever the individuals 
is not.’’ 


are not, the nation 


As the preacher began to speak Ned 
Cranston listened indifferently. When he 
understood had 
the impression that the preacher was going 
out matters with 
which the pulpit ought to have little or 
nothing todo. When, afterwards, 
he heard the preacher confess in effect that 


what was being said, he 


of his way to discuss 


shortly 


aman had aright to be a Democrat or a 
Republican without, on that account, incur- 
ring the displeasure of his fellow-men, Ned 


Cranston gave intellectual assent to the 
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proposition. But when the minister said: 
‘Tolerance is the great law of life,” the 
words struck Ned likea bolt from the clear 
blue sky, and when the words were repeated 
with emphasis and solemnity Ned Cranston 
remembered at once that they were the 
identical words which his dying mother 
repeated to him years and years before. In 
spite of himself, tears came into his eyes 
and the ‘‘Special Correspondent’’ bowed 
his head. His associates of the quill were 
amazed. By-and-by when the minister 
announced the gospel of true fellowship 
and brotherly-kindness, as contained in two 
texts of Scripture, Ned found himself in full 
sympathy with the speaker, and from that 
point to the close of the address he followed 
every word. 

When the service was concluded, Ned 
left the meeting, feeling vividly ashamed 
for the first time in his life of his persistent, 
selfish, unreasonable and unjust refusal to 
consent to his sister’s marriage ! The brave, 
the blustering, the uncompromising South- 
erner was conscience-smitten at last ! 

Ned’s friends asked 
There are times in life when even the most 


him no questions. 


callous individual finds it hard to interrupt 
the sacredness of some solemn scene, which 
he is suddenly permitted to witness, but 
the depth of which and the meaning of 
which he in no wise understands. As soon 
as he could, Ned sought the solitude of 
which the preacher had spoken. Yet, in 
that solitude, where the silence was broken 
by his heartrending was not the 
minister’s voice alone which Ned _ heard 
ringing in his ears and urging to the way 
of right and truth, but back of ™ it voice, 
above it and beyond it, across the interven- 
ing space of silence and of tears, Ned heard 
again the voice of his’ sweet and patient 
mother calling to him out of the past. And 
the memory of his mother’s words and the 
vision of her white, white face and pale, 
pale hands were destined to trouble him for 
many weeks by day and by night, in all his 
comings and goings, subsequent to that 
eventful day when the gospel of brother: 
hood found lodgment in his heart. 
(Continued next month. ) 
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How Colored Youths Get Through School 


S. F. Collins, Madisonville. Ky. 


There seems to be an increasing desire 
among the colored youths of every section 
of the country to acquire an education, as 
perhaps, never before in the history of the 
race. They have reached the place where 
they seem to realize that education is a ne- 
cessity, consequently the various imnstitu- 
tions for the education of the colored race 
enroll large numbers during each term, and 
the big universities that admit colored stu- 
dents have recognized an increase in the 
different departments and have commented 
on the fact that the Negro is desirous to 
gratify his thirst for knowledge. 

Many and varied are the methods em- 
ployed to acquire an education, and long 
before the approach of commencement sea- 
son the student is thinking how he is going 
to return to pursue his course, and with 
him it is often a problem harder than one 
of most obtruse mathematical precision. 
The young man who has never entered 
school is induced by the student, very of- 
ten, who returns home after the close of 
school and maps out clearly the plan to 
follow. 

There are few who can look to wealthy 
parents or friends for support. There are 
not many who receive paid up scholar- 
ships, though quite a number at most 
schools, particularly Hampton and Tuske- 
gee Institutes, have an opportunity to work, 
or partly work their way, by laboring for 
the institution, such as working on the 
farm, at a trade, or doing chores around the 
grounds, and at the same time learning a 
trade, acquiring an education, and partially 
paying their expenses in school. 

Nearly all of the colored schools and col- 
leges close the last of May or first and sec- 
ond weeks in June. That is just the time 
When the different summer resorts, parks, 


‘ 


gardens, etc., areopening. There are ‘‘ex- 
traruns’’ on steamboat lines. The Pullman 
Car Company needs more men. These are 
just the opportunities being sought by the 
student. 

The Pullman Car Company, and a number 
of hotels prefer students in their service. 
They have found them to be a success, and 
the colored student will agree with me that, 
as ageneral thing, where students have once 
worked it is not difficult for other students 
to be employed. 

The young man who depends on vacation 
to earn sufficient money to carry him 
through the entire session has only three 
and one-half months, some times a shorter 
time, in which to accumulate sufficient 
means to pay his board, tuition (at schools 
where tuition is paid) and all expenses 
for a session of eight or nine months, then 
clothe himself. One thing largely in his 
favor, the expenses at all of the colored in- 
stitutions are comparatively low—some 
times as low as $6.00—never over $12.00, 
which covers board, tuition, fuel and laun- 
dry for four weeks. 

A little more than three months! That 
seems a short period in which to provide 
for eight or nine. Yet it isdone, and a com- 
fortable provision is the result. A young 
man enters the Pullman service as porter. 
Perhaps his regular salary is $25 or $30a 
month. Three months it would be $75 or 
$90. Well, he doesn’t depend solely on his 
salary, but simply figures on its covering 
his board, tuition, and laundry for the 
school year, which it generally does. Now 
he depends on what he terms ‘‘extra’’ for 
the three months he works, and usually 
makes sufficient to keep up present ex- 
penses, clothe himself while in school the 
entire session, and is often able to assist in 
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the education of a sister or brother at 
home. 

The average amount earned at the hos- 
telries is perhaps a little less than in the 
Pullman service, but out of it there is suffi- 
cient remuneration to carry the student 
through school. 

It is interesting to see the hundreds of 
school boys who every summer go to differ- 
ent resorts to work and in search of work, 
particularly Atlantic City. They occupy 
positions from scullion to head waiters. You 
can often see bright young men in the day 
absorbed in grease and at night absorbed in 
some deficient study. 

Quite a number of schools in the South 
send out troops of singers, particularly dur- 
ing the summer months and on occasions 
during the year. The American people are 
acquainted with the Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
Livingston College, Shaw University, and 
Hampton Institute have excellent troops. 
These troops are composed of student-talent, 
and they not only advertise the school and 
aid it financially, but sing their own way 
through. 

The summer schools in the South that 
run from three to four months give employ- 
ment to a number of students. Some are 
engaged in the book and picture agency. 
The farm always claims its share. They 
leave school for the farm in April in order 
to assist in putting in the crop, taking with 
them all the scientific principles of agricul- 
ture acquired while in school. They work 
the crop during the summer, gather it in 
the fall, and are thus delayed in entering 
school probably a month and a half, but the 
farmer boy is seldom behind from a finan- 
cial point of view. 

The writer has known young men to pay 
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their way by supplying the boarding depart- 
ment of the school with country produce, 
and some to bring vegetables, meat and 
canned fruit from their farms and employ 
some one in the community to cook these 
for them, and often have I known them to 
board themselves in their room, thus doing 
their own cooking. 

Many work’in the coal mines of Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. My attention 
was called to this while in Atkinson Col- 
lege (Ky.), where I observed that one- 
fourth of the males in attendance paid their 
way by working in the coal mines during 
vacation. Two boys at the age of fourteen 
and fifteen had driven mules in the mines 
the previous summer, and each boy paid 
half of his schooling for the entire year. 

A visit to most any of the colored insti- 
tutions where industries are carried on 
would acquaint one with the question as to 
how the young men remain there from June 
to June. The new buildings constantly go- 
ing up at Tuskegee and other institutions, 
the brick and lumber to be furnished from 
their own plant and the student labor to do 
the work, easily answers the question. 

As a general thing the colored youth who 
desires an education seems glad to grasp any 
opportunity offered him by the institution, 
and in the summer grasps most any kindof 
work available. Nothing seems too hard, 
no position too menial ; ‘‘just anything to 
get through school’’ seems to be the cry, 
and as an African student who was in at- 
tendance at Livingston College expressed 
a 


‘*To appreciate heaven well, 
We must here upon earth sperd fifteen minutes 
of hell.” 
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The Colored Regulars in the United States Army 


By James Thomas Simpson, Clerk Quartermaster’s Department, U. S. Army 


Rev. Theophilus Steward, D. D., Chaplain 
Twenty-fifth U.S. Infantry, Fort Niobrara, Neb., 
has presented to us a history of the Negro in wars 
under the title of ‘*The Colored Regulars in the 


‘United States Army."’ 


In his ‘‘ Introductory”’ he traces the development 
of the African slaves from savagery to civilization 
with a scrutiny and exhaustiveness that can only 
be commanded by one of great learning and expe- 
rience and impartial judgment. His sentiments 
will be shown by the following from the book : 
‘*The history of the American Negro differs very 
widely from that of any other people whose life- 
story has been told ; and when it shall come to be 
known and studied will open an entirely new view 
of experience. In it we shall be able to see what 
has never before been discovered in history, to wit, 
the absolute beginning of a people. Brought to 
these shores by the ship-load as freight and sold as 
merchandise; entirely broken away from the tribes, 
races or nations of the native land; recognized only 
as African slaves and forbidden all movement to- 
ward organic life; deprived of even the right of 
family and marriage, and corrupted in the most 
shameless manner by their powerful and licentious 
oppressor—it is from this heterogeneous proto- 
plasm thatthe American Negro has been developed. 

A ole . . . . We know the pit whence he 
was dug, the rock whence he was hewn; he was 
born here on this soil from a people who, in the 
classical language of the Hebrew prophet, could be 
described as NO PEOPLE.” 

He speaks at length upon the importation of the 
Africans, the character of the colored population 
in the United States in 1860, the colored population 
in the British West India possessions, the free col- 
ored people of the South and the free colored peo- 
ple of the North. In his scientific presentation of 
the character of the colored people in the United 
States during the ante-bellui.. days are facts that 
have never before been presented to the public. 
He speaks of the mode of their Christian worship, 
etc., and also of the humorous side of their charac- 
ter. All these subjects are familiar to us, but the 
method of treatment in this book is worthy of be- 
ing read by all—it is, in reality, a new presentation 
of an old subject. He quotes at length from the 
Anglo-African Magazine of October, 1859, regard- 
ing the First Colored Convention. Reading this, 
we become more acquainted with the spirit obtain- 
ing at that time. | We have af fhis ¢ime better re- 
sources, we are richer in number, in pecuntac, in 


knowledge, and in experience; therefore if we 
should revive the Yearly Convention, we should 
inspire within our oppressors and friends likewise 
an admiration and respect that should be lasting. 
By the resurrection of the spirit of Aights and 
Liberty (1 say resurrection because it is really on 
the wane in many instances) we should be hal- 
lowed with the world-respected force which is the 
integral make-up of a national character. What 
do we desire to be? Do we desire to be a nation 
or just an inferior people? Let us establish a na- 
tional character and national ideal and concentrate 
our efforts upon their development. He also quotes 
a communication from the New York Society for 
the Promotion of Education Among Colored Chil- 
dren, existing in the immediate ante-bellum days, 
which communication contains valuable statistics. 

He speaks of the ‘‘ spirituals [songs] originated 
among the slaves in the far South’ with feeling. 
He says that ‘‘ Colonel Higginson, who perhaps 
got nearer to them in sentiment than any literary 
man not really of them, says: ‘Almost all their 
songs were thoroughly religious in their tone, 
however quaint in expression, and were in the 
minor key both as to words and music. The atti- 
tude is always the same, and, as a commentary on 
the life of the race, is infinitely pathetic. Noth- 
ing but patience for this life—nothing but triumph 
in the next. Sometimes the present predominates, 
sometimes the future; but the combination is al- 
ways implied.’ ’’ 

Now comes the prowess of the Negro as a sol- 
dier—a subject with which few of us are familiar. 
I am sure that the reading of this book will instill 
within us and within our boys the martial spirit 
due in case of all oppressed people. We should 
learn more about military science, organization, 
etc., in order that we may be able to cope with all 
emergencies, for come they must some day. Using 
the words of Dr. Steward in his ‘‘ Introductory”’ of 
this book, ‘‘ No people can win and hold a place, 
either as a nation among other nations, or as an 
element component of a nation, merely by its own 
goodness or by the goodness of others. The strug- 
gle for national existence is a familiar one, and is 
always initiated by a display of physical force. 
Those who have the power seize territory and gov- 
ernment, and those who can, keep possession and 
control. It is in some instances the backing up of 
right by might, and in others the substitution of 
right by might. Too often the greatest of all na- 
tional crimes is to be too weak. When the strug- 
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gle is a quiet one going on within a nation, and is 
that of an element seeking a place in the common 
social life of the country, much the same principles 
are involved. It is still a question to be settled by 
force, no matter how highly the claims of the 
weaker may be favored by reason and justice. 
There must be developed manly strength 
and courage and power of intellect which will 
manifest itself in organization and attractiveness, 
and in the aptitude of employing appropriate 
methods for ends in view.’”’ It will be clearly seen 
that we need to know more about organized and 
concentrated action. Looking from the beginning 
of the world’s history to the present date, we find 
therein a constant reiteration of man’s selfishness— 
‘the strong opposeth the weak.’’ We are living 
in the era of the highest moral and religious de- 
velopment, and even during this period there is 
not on record one instance where the strong faileth 
to oppress the weak. Oppression and land-grab- 
bing still continue. Then, let us not trust too 
much to the goodness of man and prepare our- 
selves for the oncoming emergencies. We should 
add training in, at least, primary military, when 
practicable, to the curricula of our schools—teach 
our boys to March in Line, to Bear Arms, to Stand 
to Attention, to Face, to Salute, and many other 
primaries I could mention; which will tend to in- 
still within them the much-needed martial spirit. 
I entreat all to consider the subject of military; it 
is a subject that the more one knows of it. the 
more he loves it. Military science forms the inte- 
gral part of the European boys’ education. They 
are better off than we, then why should not our 
boys know something about it? In the strength- 
ening of my theory, I am happy to state that some 
of the highest institutions of learning in this coun- 
try, namely, Yale and Harvard universities, teach 
military science in their scientific courses. I will 
state further that that fact is so generally recog- 
nized that we use the phrase, ‘‘with military pre- 


cision ’, in our every-day walks of life when com- 
mending actions and things of an exhaustive char. 
acter. Do we not need some of the ‘‘ military pre- 
cision ’’ to enable us to cope with conditions ob- 
taining? 

Dr. Steward relates, in the most illustrious man 
ner, the different wars in which the Negro dis- 
tinguished himself, proving himself equal to the 
occasions, namely, The Revolutionary War. The 
War of the Haitian Independence, The War of 1812, 
The Civil War, and The Spanish-American War. 
In all these the Negro, under appalling disadvan- 
tages, distinguished himself, 

In this book, the story of the Spanish-American 
war is presented to us in a new light and not from 
hearsay, but from testimonies of witnesses who 
were able to look upon the situation from a mil- 
itary view-point—viewing the situation with ‘‘ mil- 
itary precision’’. Dr. Steward outlines the his- 
tory of every place of importance in his treatment 
of this subject. He treats of the Colored Volun- 
teers, its officers and men, in such a manner that 
it affords pleasing information for every reader. 
In addition to his remarks upon the efficiency of 
our volunteer officers, I will state that for bravery, 
coolness and judgment under fire (the most trying 
time), they had no superiors. Considering the 
disadvantages of the lack of a thorough and scien- 
tific military education (which obtained except in 
few cases), as is required of officers of the Reg- 
ular Army, that we have poor facilities for military 
information in civil life, and that amid all these 
disadvantages our officers proved the peers of the 
white officers with their manifold advantages, I am 
willing to assert that, with the white man’s ad- 
vantages, and from the material we have among 
us, we can produce officers with qualities equalling 
Miltiades, Alexander the Great, Aetius, Clovis, 
Napoleon, Wellington, Washington, Grant, and 
Oyama. 
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Japan and the Phillipines 


It is a long way off, but it is certain to 
come. Japan ought to control those islands; 
Japan will control them. The vast outlay 
of blood and money required of ‘the United 
States to preserve the semblance of Ameri- 
can democracy among these heterogeneous 
priest-ridden peoples cannot be perpetually 
sustained. Moreover, from the standpoint 
of shrewd diplomacy, it would be of im- 
mense advantage to our nation to dispose 
of these Islands at the proper time to Japan 
for a fair financial consideration. By this 
act, our government would cement perpet- 
ually the bonds of international friendship 
between us and Japan This fact alone 
would insure to us an open door in the East 
to our markets. In the next place, we 
would be guaranteed a friendly support in 
our Western coast defenses and practical 
immunity from international complications 
on the seas when we shall cover the West- 
ern waters with our hulls of grain brought 
through the Panama Canal. 
these considerations is a third one. 
political dictum of America is, ‘ 
for Americans,’’ 


But more than 

As the 
America 
so the day is not far dis- 
tant when the Japanese will lift the shibbo- 
leth, ‘‘Asia fot 
a liking for the cry. 


Asiatics.’’ We contess to 
We that it 
also believe that the 


believe 
should be so and we 


centuries will yet give birth to a mighty 
African Karma or Ceteway, versed in mod- 
ern warfare and backed by a new people 
who will cry through fhe African jungles, 
“Africa for 

The 


history, civilization and present ideas. The 


Africans.’’ 


Filipino is an Asiatic in blood, 
Japanese are better teachers of the Asiatics 


than are the Americans. At present, our 


tule in those far-off isles is one of land- 
grabbing and exploitation. It is not far 
removed from the former efforts employed 


by the Boers of South Africa or even the 


present political method of England in that 
emerald continent. It has yet to be shown 
that our government among those brown 
people is for the purpose of developing them 
as such to the fulness of equality before the 
law as understood in our democracy. Our 
history among those people seems to 
be written with the same ink that Eng- 
land has written her doings among the 
Africans. Our contention is that every 
people should possess their land and coun- 
try and develop them according to their na- 
tional idiosyncracies. Therefore, let Amer- 
icans rule Americans, let Asiatics rule Asi- 
atics. 

Further, we should take counsel by the 
defeat of Russia. Those islands are seven 
thousand miles from us. We would be at 
a worse disadvantage in war with Japan 
than Russia was. Russia transported her 
soldiery by land; we would be compelled 
to transport by sea. It requires no lengthy 
argument to convince clear-headed men of 
the result of such foolhardy effort. What 
then? Sell the islands; cement the bonds; 
let Asiatics govern Asiatics. 


Shall We Anglo-Saxonize or Christianize 


The Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., a brilliant 
writer on present-day social questions, sets 
forth in his book, ‘‘ The New Era,”’ in ele- 
vated and clear-cut terms what he conceives 
to be the mission of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Referring to the coming time when pressure 
will be felt between Europe and Asia, he 
says, then will the world enter upon ‘‘the 
final competition of races, for which the 
Anglo-Saxon is now being schooled 
and can any one doubt that the result of 
this competition of races will be the survival 
of the fittest? Is it not reasonable to be- 
lieve that this race is destined to dispossess 
many weaker ones, assimilate others and 
mould the remainder, until, in a very true 
and important sense, it has Anglo-Saxon- 


ized mankind ?’’ He then adds an ingenious 
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statement which isat the same timeingenuous 
when he says in patronizing lauguage: ‘‘ I 
do not imagine that the Anglo-Saxon is any 
nearer to God than the Mongolian or Afri- 
can?’ How gracious ! 

Let us ask the question, is competition 
of the Christian spirit? If the ‘‘ weaker 
races are to be dispossessed *’ and driven to 
the wall, what has become of the so-called 
Christian principle of the brotherhood of 
mankind? Did the Great Teacher send 
forth his Preachers to Jewicize the nations? 
Nay, his command is to ‘‘ 
tions.’’ Had this same teacher lived in 
the glorious days of the Anglo-Saxon, 
would he have commissioned his disciples 
to Anglo-Saxonize all peoples? Is it Bibli- 
cal ethics to teach that any people should 
be crushed out or 
competitive or brutal forces of unregen- 
erated mankind? Are the terms Anglo- 
Saxonize and Christianize convertible? 
From a scientific standpoint, the dictum, 
“‘the survival of the fittest’’ is a euphemism 
for brilliant writers and from the standpoint 


disciple all na- 


‘ 


of humanity and the Bible it is the quintes- 
sence of barbarism and is diametrically 
opposed to the teachings of the Master of 
of human hearts. The scriptures teach not 
competion but co-operation. 

It is not the business of civilization unless 
it be the unbaptized heathen civilization, to 
crush out any species of God’s humanity. 
It should elevate, purify and help every 
people to come to the fulness of its man- 
hood as God has endowed them. The 
attempt to destroy the racial idiosyncrasies 
is contrary to the inherent purpose of the 
Maker of these different types of the one 
genus homo. 


The Birth of a New Nation. 

The rise of Japan as a nation and an in- 
ternational power to be consulted hereafter 
is the most recent and lucid confirmation of 
the ancient scripture truth that a nation 


shall be ‘‘ born in a day.’’ From the close 


of the seventeenth century, when the Mika- 
do of Japan threatened to hang the Chris- 
tian God as well as the Christians, should 
missionaries from Portugal invade his terri- 
tory, to the time of the Chino Japanese 
war, the history of Japan is monotonously 
bldnk of great ideas and gave no sign of 
civilizing vitality. With the entrance of 
Commodore Perry into Japan and the open- 
ing of her ports to Western civilization and 
the beginning of the war with China and 
its successful close, the ‘‘ Yankees of the 
East ’’ began their career of national growth 
which has been crowned with a crown 
washed in the blood of her unsurpassed 
heroes. It is a strange comment upon the 
scripture that nations are born in blood, ix 
their own blood. 

Japan’s victories over Russia are a Ne 
mesis of fate. Russia’s bad faith in vaca 
ting Manchuria, preceded by her bearish 
act of grabbing Port Arthur after the 
Chino-Japanese war and her bullying tactics 
among the nations have lost for her the 
sympathy of the powers. Japan has been 
baptised in her own blood, and she comes 
forth purified and immensely stronger than 
when she went into the war. The Chris- 
tain nations as a whole rejoice in her victo 
tories and bid her God speed. 


Notes on Negro Crime 


Under the leadership of Professor DuBois, 
Atlinta University holds every year a con- 
ference for the study of the social problems 
among the Negroes. ‘This year, marks 
the tenth one of these gatherings. The 
subjects hitherto discussed were : Morality 
among Negroes; Social and Physical Con- 
ditions of Negroes in Cities; Some Efforts 
of Negroes to Social Betterment; The 
Negro in Business; The College Bred Ne- 
gro; The Negro Common School; The 
Negro Artisan ; The Negro Church ; Notes 
on Negro Crime; Methods and Results: 

Professor DuBois is beyond doubt our 
leading sociological student. He does noth- 
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His methods are accurate, 
comprehensive and scientific. 


ing by halves. 
His conclu- 
sions are always based upon a painstaking 
study of facts and the public justly relies 


upon his statements. He is not given to 
immature or rhetorical deliverances. His 
mind is analytic and mathematical. No 


student of the problems that relate to the 
Negro or to the whole South can safely 
forego the reading of his investigations. 
In fact, he is the only authority in this 
country upon those questions that affect 
the race. 

The of the Conference on 
Negro Crime, particularly in Georgia, are 
comprehensive, 


conclusions 


lucid and unprejudiced. 
These are under four heads: 1. Amount of 
‘“The amount of crime 
among Negroes in this State is very great.’’ 
2. Causes of Crime. 


Crime. He says: 
He gives six causes: 
(a) transmission from slavery to a _ state of 
freedom. (b) The narrowing effects of 
race prejudice upon the opportunites of the 
Negroes; (c) The small legal protection 
afforded the Negro; (d) Laws on vagrancy, 
contracts and disorder are so framed as to 
entrap the Negro; (e) The two-faced justice 
in the courts, one for the whites and one 
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for the blacks. Court officials feel no call 
to help the Negroes since they are elected 
by the whites entirely; (f) Methods of 
punishing Negro criminals. ‘‘ Lynching 
spreads among black folk the firmly fixed 
idea that few accused Negroes are really 
guilty.’’ The punishment of Negro crim- 
inals is usually unintelligent. Little dis- 
crimination is made between old and young, 
male and female. 3. /xtent and Cure of 
(a) There is no evidence to show that 
crime is on the increase. 


’ 


Crime. 
It is decreasing. 
(b) Cure is moral uplift among the masses. 
Need a reformatory in this State. 4. Ap- 
peals to Whites for Six Things. 1. Fair 
Criminal Laws. 2. Justice in the Courts. 
3. Abolition of State traffic in crime for 
public gain. 4. Intelligent methods of pun- 
ishment. 5. Refusal to allow free labor to 
be displaced by convict labor. 6. Finally, 
a wider recognition of the fact that honest, 
intelligent, law-abiding black men are safer 
neighbors than ignorant, underpaid serfs, 
because it is the latter class that breeds dan- 
gerous crime. 


We all students of these social 


problems to get from Professor DuBois the 
entire set. 


advise 








The Frederick Douglas Memorial Exposition 


I take this occasion to inform the people 
of the United States that there was organ- 
ized in Washington, D. C., March 6, 1905, 
the Frederick Douglas Memorial Exposition 
of North America, which will be held in 
Washington, D. C., commencing Wednes- 
day, September 13th, and closing October 
25, 1905. 

We wish to do honor to the name and 
memory of Frederick Douglas, who was 
one of our greatest men, in naming this 
exposition after him. Frederick Douglas 
was a distinguished American citizen ; his 
was a success under difficulties; he was 


along with William Lloyd Garrison, Charles 
Sumner and Wendell Phillips, our ablest 


advocates for the abolition of slayery. He 
raised military companies, organized and 
drafted colored soldiers, proclaiming their 
ability, bravery and daring to fight, and 
secured a commission from President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, then President of the United 
States, mustering in the regular army on 
fighting terms of equality, the black Mas- 
sachusetts regiment of soldiers. 

Mr. Douglas was conspicuous both before 
and after the war of 1861 and until his 
death, as the one ideal leader of the race, 
so considered by every colored bishop, law- 
yer, minister, doctor, teacher, and in fact 
by the entire race. He stood sponsor for 
the race, fought its battles and opposed all 
opposition inimical to the welfare of the 
race. 

He stood for thirty years an example, the 
pride and the boast of the colored people; 
the equal in manhood, character, Christian- 
ity and honor to any man in the civilized 
world. He was a great lover of freedom, 
and equal and political and social rights for 
all people. 

He was sound on all the great and per- 
plexing problems of the nineteenth century, 
and made it possible by his persistent and 


tireless spirit for the colored people to en- 
joy the privileges accorded every other 
American citizen. He did not and could 
not surrender any right as a free man for 
worldly honor from the public press or the 
lips of sycophants, nor compromise his 
manhood by flattery, from whatsoever 
source it eminated. He was our first ap- 
pointee to national public office, the first 





FREDERICK DOUGLAS 


The Greatest Negro of modern times. He did much, 


both at home and abroad, to strike the shackles of slavery 
from the people. 


and only colored man to be United States 
marshal of the District of Columbia, the first 
colored foreign minister toa foreign legation 
and a United States minister to Hayti. He 
was the recipient of attentions from kings, 
queens, princes, potentates and the Pope of 
Rome, and enjoyed the confidence, friend- 
ship and esteem of the greatest statesmen, 
authors and artists the jworld ever knew. 
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When he died the newspapers of fifty nations 
chronicled his death as a blow to the civ- 
ilized world, a sad disaster to America, and 
the United States Congress adjourned out 
of respect to his world-wide achievements, 
and a hundred thousand mourning friends 
We 


shall forever revere his memory and hold 


viewed his body as it lay in state. 


the name of Frederick Douglas as a sacred 
trust, and hand it down to succeeding gen- 
erations as a rich, unfailing heritage calcu- 
lated to inspire our youth to noble impulses 
and aspirations to achieve distinction by 
fighting life’s battles. 

Active and energetic men and women 
of our race have been appointed commission- 
ers, two from each State and territory, also 
from the District of Columbia, whose duty 
will be to collect exhibits from the colored 
people of every State and territory in the 
Union. 

All exhibits must be forwarded to the 
Transportation Committee, consisting of 
Mr. N. Henry, Mr. H. C. Scott, Mr. J. M. 
Washington, Mr. Samuel G. 
Mr. Charles E. Ayler, Mr. Alexander 
Payne, Mr, Alexander Olgsby. at 521 21st 

N. W., Washington, D. C., 
later than August 10, and at the 
close of the exposition all exhibits will be 
returned to the owners. 


Alexander, 


street, not 


1905, 


This Frederick Douglas Memorial Ex- 


position will show the progress of the col- 


THE FREDERICK DOUGLAS EXPOSITION 


ored people from the earliest time down to 
the present day in industry, literature and 
art in the United States. The colored peo- 
ple in the United States of America have 
much of which they are justly proud. We 
have some great inventors and men and 
wonien distinguished in all the professions 
and in the lines of industry; we also have 
men and women of wealth, thrift and skill. 
The products of their genius have never 
before been gathered together in this coun- 
try so that even their next-door neighbor 
might see and know what the race has been 
doing and has accomplished. 

A great and successful showing at this 
Frederick Douglas Memorial Exposition of 
North America, which is to be held at the 
capital of the nation on the part of the col- 
ored people in the United States will inspire 
them everywhere in this broad land with 
new zeal for the future. 

Let us give this laudable undertaking 
our active interest and co-operation and 
make a great exhibit at this exposition. 
We as a race of people are amply able to do 
so. Then praises for the genius and achieve- 
ments of the colored people will live for 
centuries to come on the lips of millions 
and millions of men and women in all parts 
of the globe. 

Yours respectfully, 
JouN G. JONEs, President, 
3717 Armour Ave., Chicago, Ills. 











The Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


Only the Preliminaries 


One night Mr. Blatchford was very much sur- 
prised when he passed the Shiloh colored church 
to hear a terrible noise issuing therefrom. He 
paused to make sure that the people were holding 
religicus services and not engaged in some kind of 
old-fashioned frolic. The next morning he asked 
his washerwoman why they were making so much 
noise at her church the night before. 

‘““We’s havin’ a ’vival meetin’,’’ said Aunt 
Dinah. 

‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Blatchford, ‘‘is that the way 
you-all carry on at a revival?’’ 

Parrying the question somewhat, the old lady 
responded in a very matter-of-fact manner : 

‘* Marse John, we’s ’bliged ter move ’roun’ a li’]’ 
w’en de Sperrit strikes us.’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Mr. Blatchford, ‘‘but you can 
move around without making so much noise ’”’ 
And then, thinking to enlighten the poor old soul, 
he continued, ‘‘You know when they were build- 
ing the temple ’way back in Solomon's time, it is 
said that they made no noise at all—not even the 
sound of a hammer was heard during all the time 
that they were working.’’ 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the old lady 
replied : 

‘*Dat’s so, Marse John; dat’s so. But we ain’t 
nigh ready ter buil’ a temple yit—we’s jes’ blastin’ 
de rocks.”’ 


Uncle Juba and the Dog Tax 


Uucle Juba was brought before the police judge 
for failure to pay his dog tax within the time 
allowed by law. He pleaded ignorance of the law, 
but that did not excuse him. The judge said : 

““T’ll fine you $1.50 for failing to comply with 
the law, and I will also require you to pay the 
usual $1 tax for the dog. 

Thereupon Uncle Juba said : 

‘**Judge I’ll pay de fine, but ’t’ain’t no use fer 
me ter buy no tag fer my dawg, ’cause I gwinetah 
kill dat dawg jes ez soon ez I git bac’ home.” 





The Doctors Disagree 


Three doctors of divinity who met occasionally 
for mutual improvement, though they were mem- 
bers of different denominations, were studying one 
day the following passage from the Old Testament: 
‘“‘And David danced before the ark.’’ The Baptist 


minister said that it meant that David danced 
before the ¢ime of the ark, but since the time of 
the ark no authority for dancing could be found 
anywhere in the Bible. The Methodist minister 
affirmed that it meant that David stood out in /ront 
of the ark and danced, hence shouting before the 
temple or in the temple of the Lord was perfectly 
in accord with the Bible. The Congregationalist 
declared that both of the others were wrong. He 
said that it meant that David danced before the 
ark danced, and that, therefore, there was good 
scriptural grounds for the practice of dancing. 


Blood is Thicker than Water 


Mrs. Skinflint was all in a rage because her little 
Georgie had been fighting in the streets. With a 
great large switch in her hand, she marched toward 
Georgie saying : 

‘*Didn’t I tell you ’bout fightin’ in de street. I's 
a-gwinetah teach you a lesson, sah !’’ 

With tears rolling down his cheeks, the little 
boy replied : 

‘*You reckon I gwinetah stan’ up an’ let Bobby 
say his ma kin beat you makin’ bread?—Boo— 
hoo—oo !’’ 


The whipping was postponed. 


IN DREAMLAND 


I’s a-settin’ in my li'l’ cabin do’, 

An’ a-dreamin’ uv de days uv long ago, 
W’en my Lucy Ann an’ me 

Wuz ez happy ez could be, 

An’ de chillun wuz a-playin’ on de flo’ 


But de chillun, one by one, jes’ strayed away, 
An’ dey promused dey wuz comin’ bac’ some day; 
Yet dey nevah writ a line 

Fer ter ease deir mammy’s min’, 

An’ I ’spec’s dey's long sence laid beneaf de clay. 


Den my Lucy Ann she lef’ me aftahwhile, 
An’ she met de ol’ deff-angel wid a smile 

W’en dey laid her in de groun’, 

’Neaf a li’l’ red-clay moun’, 

Den I turned away a-weepin’ like a chile. 


Ain’t you lonesome out dar, Lucy, by yo’se’f? 
Don’t you shivah in de icy arms uv deff? 
Whar de weepin’-willers sigh, 

’Bove de streams a-passin’ by, 

I's a-comin’ w’en de Marstah takes my breff. 


I’s a-settin’ in my li’l’ cabin do’, 

An’ a-dreamin’ uv de days dat stretch befo’, 
W’en my Lucy Ann an’ me 

Perfic bliss is gwinetah see, 

An’ de chillun’s gwinetah leave us nevahmore’. 





editc 
Be s 
—— 
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MY FRIEND DARWIN Darwin continues to love me, 
Darwin is sleave cheerful And his friendship never lags. 
é ‘ ays 3 
Darwin is never wry; 


A stranger is he to deception 
If markets turn topsy-turvy, g I ’ 


. He wears no double face, 
Darwin stops never to cry. ‘ 
Content is he to serve me— 
When. other friends forsake me, Content in his humble place. 
When they turn away and flee, 
’T were vain to look for others: Darwin has never a grievance ; 
’Tis Darwin alone I see. If he has, ’tis never made known, 


‘ And had I the power to do so, 
If I’m in or out of pocket, 


If I’m in or out of my head, 
With Darwin it makes no difference : 
I’m always and only his Ned. 


I'd set him upon a throne. 


But I've done my best by Darwin— 
I’ve enthroned him in my heart, 
And while life lasts I pray that 


He wakes before me at morning ; D : 11 , . 
arwin and I may not part. 


He is last to sleep at night ; 
Through all the sultry work day, 


‘ ‘ And if I’m laid before him 
He’s a constant source of delight. 


In my lot by the ocean wave, 
If I wear the finest of broadcloth, I'll thank you to bring my dog Darwin 
Or if I dress in rags, Daily to visit my grave ! 


In the August number of the Voice of the Negro, Kelly Miller answers Tom Watson’s scurrilous 
editorial in the June issue of Watson's Magazine on “‘ What Has the Negro Contributed to Civilization.” 
Be sure and read this magnificent reply. 
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HNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville College offers the following courses: Classical, Scientific, Normal, Theological, Music, Common School, Mechanical, 
Agricultural, and various industrial departments. Faculty, foremen and officers number thirty. Enrollment ef students fer 
the last year was 485, coming from 22 States and Central America. The location is one of the most desirable in the Seuth— 
healthful, convenient of access and beautiful. Buildings are Steam Heated and Electric Lighted. Self help offered through 
Industrial Departments. Fall Term opens Sept. 27, 1905. Expenses for Board, Fuel, Light, Farnished Room only $6.85 a 
month. For further information, catalogue, etc., write the President; R. W. McGRANAHAN, D.D., Knoxville, Tena. 


HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53d Street 











TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 


NEW YORK CITY 








First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 


with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. BARGAINS 


Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 





for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- RI sesickorse-cepcclenensometeretasacinlios ...$35.00 to $65.68 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. ape EEE ... 25.00 te 65.00 
I 30.00 te 60.488 

BENJ. F. THOMAS, Propr ietor. Hammonds, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 


Chicago, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs._... from $18.00 up 


Make You Hair Beautiful 


and attractive by using our 


the Popular Hair Renewer Queen Pomade FIELDER & ALLEN co. 


. utfitters Seuth 
Gives the hair new life and stops it from falling out The Largest Office Out 


makes it soft and glossy. Sent anywhere on receipt AN 
of price, 25 cents, and 5 cents extra for postage. Silver ATLANTA, GA. 
or 2-cent stam ps. 
CARDOZO’S PHARMACY, 
1201 R Street, - Washington, D.C. 





Address “ Bargain Department.” 




















A GREAT DISCOVERY. | Res:pence 273 Orrice Hours: 


DROPS Y. Aveurn Avenue 8:30 A. M. to 12 M.; I to §:30 P. Me, 
CURED with vegetable rem- 
Dr. James R. Porter 


edies ; entirely harmless ; re- 

moves all symptoms of drop- 

sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 DENTIST 
days effects permanent cure. 

Trial treatment furnished | 
free to every sufferer ; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
witimonials, etc., apply to 


,DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS | would like to Correspond with Negroes 


who are in actual charge 













49% Peachtree = :: Atlanta, Georgia 





= — baal . _ | of electrical machinery and apparatus, or who are 
SWITCHES at work at the manufacture of electrical or mre- 
Bangs and Wigs of chanical apparatus. 
every description. Most complete line of Hair 
Goods in this country for colored people. Send S. H. JOHNSON, 
Stamp for catalogue. T.W. TAYLOR, Howell, Mich. 301 S. Black St., Alexandria, Ind. 
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THE NEW YORK AGE 


EDITED BY T. THOMAS FORTUNE | 


National Afro-American Journal 
of News and Opinion 


ICEIURE & FEILECN, Feblistars 
4 Cedar Street, New York 
PN 

SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 PER ANNUM. TO CLERGY- 

MEN AND TEACHERS, $1.00 PER ANNUM, 
@@ The Age bas a larger and stronger staff of 
spevial contributors than any other Race Newspa- 
er, emong the number being Mrs. Mary Church 
errell, Prof. Roscce Conkling Bruce, Mr. Thcmas 
H. Malone, Mr. R. LeRoy Stokes, Miss Jessie For- 
tune, Mr. W. T. Menard, Mrs. Josephine B. Bruce, 
Prof. W. S. Scarborough. ‘j0. gap: asta a 


@@ Fiction will be a sp ecial ee of The Age 
duisng the ensuing year, when short stories will 
constantly appear. 


MH Our Women are to be entertained by 
special articles on Club Work, Home Work, 
and the like, by the strongest women of the 
race. 


Tt 


fem. 


Address 


FORTUNE & PETERSON 
4 CEDAR ST., 


Sample copies sent on application. 


Special Rates 


Round-trip Colcnist Rates to Texas, Oklihcma. 
Louisiana and Indian ‘Territory, €: ich First ard 
Third Tuesday. 

One-way and Round-trip Colonist Rates to tho 
West ard Northwest. 

One-way Colonist Rates to Califcrnia end the 
Northwest frcm March ist until May 15th, 1¢05. 

€pecial First Class Round-trip Rates to Colorado 
every day unti] May ist. Return limit June1, 1¢05 

Tle choice of the two mcst direct routes ard 
Saute gateways— , | a a 


Unicn ard § lth ae Pacific | 


Through Pullman, Tcurist cars operated each 
Mcnday from Bimmirghem, Ala., and three cars 
each week from Washirgtcn, D. C., to San Fran- 
cisco, via Atlanta, Mcnig«emery a1 ‘a "New Orlez DS, 
withcut change. Effective March ist. We cperate 
every Mcrday and Widiesday Pullman Tcurist 
cars frcm St. Leuis to San Frarcisco, witheut 
charge, via the Chicego & Altcn Railrcad and the 
Union Pacific Railroad, via Kansas City and Denver. 


Ask for particulars, 


J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, 
General Agent, 
13, Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
R. O. BEAN, T.P.A W. ELY, T. P.A 
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SOLOMON PERRY, 
Trustee West Mitchell St. C. M. E. 


ESQ. 
Church, 


The Perry House 


224 West Mitchell St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


First-class accommodations only. Two and 
one-half blocks from new depot. Cars to all 
parts of city every 15 minutes. A refined 
and up-to-date place. 

Rates $1.CO per day. Meals 25c. 














Dr. Palmer’s | 
Skin Whitener | 


The modern miracle. Bleaches a 
dark skin toa clear whitish appear- 
ance and imparts a beautiful com- | 


White 





plexion, Its users pronounce it 
and perfect. Price, 25c. per box post- | 
paid. 
Clear Sold only at 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY 


ATLANTA, GA. 











K. HAWKES 


E OFTICIAN 


[Established 1870 


We examine the eyes thoroughly fc r glasses, using the 
most improved mcdein meth ds onal apparatu 
Special apartment for Colored People, who are always 


accorded careful and courtecus treatment. 


Expert cpticians always in attendance 


Agents for Eastman’s Kodaks and Supplies 
AMATEUR FINISHING 
Catalegue and price-list free. 


14 WHITEHALL ST. 


EORGIA 
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ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Academic and Collegiate The Divinity School 


OPENS OCT. 3, 1905 OPENS NOV. 1, 1905 
Fine Equipment. Strong Faculty. Full Courses for B. D. and B. Th. Distinct Faculty 


For catalogues and all information write 


GEORGE SALE, President Atlanta Baptist College 
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[> et Low Rates to California and the Northwest 
via the 
Ready 





will go into effect March Ist, continuing Daily to May 15th. 
Write for rates and full particulars and let us arrange your trip. 


S. L. PARROTT, Dist. Pass. Agt., 6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 








TO ALL SUFFERING WOMEN 


HERE 1S HEALTH IF YOU WANT IT! 
You have been treated by many physicians and have tried as many more remedies, but you are still 
suffering and perhaps have lost all hope of ever recovering. Excelsior Uterine Tonic absolute- 
ly cures Falling of the Womb, Suppression, Excessive, Irregular or Painful Menstruation, Backache, 
earing Down Pain, Leucorrhea or Whites, General Vebility, Palpitation of the Heart, Swimming and 
Giddiness of the Head, Inflammation of the Womb and Ovaries, Frequent Desire to Urinate, Difficult 
Urination, Burning and Scalding during and after Urination, and many other suchcomplaints. You will 
be surprised of its effect in cases of sterilty or barrenness. 
This remedy contains the very best vegetable remedies known to medical science for treatmentof the 
above complaints. It is as pleasant to take as nectar. 
Send twenty-five cents in stamps for free sample. You will ever praise the day you first took Ene 
celsior Uterine Tonic. Ful! size bottles $1.00. 


Manufactured Only by 


THE PEOPLE’S DRUG STORE 


A. V. BOUTTE, Proprietor and Manager, ss ss &3 NEW IBERIA, LA. 
Agents Wanted. Vo notapply unless you want to work. Write for particulars. 


























SUPERIOR CAST STEEL 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


These bells are first-class ; they have a fine tone ; can be heard 
at a long distance, and will satisfy most any requirement. 
Fully warranted, 


(04 rite for illustrated circular and our sj ecial price offer to 
Churches. Mention this paper. 


National Bell Foundry Co. 


2933 Spring Grove Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Address 











SPELMAN SEMINARY 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A Large Boarding School for 
Negro Women and Girls 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


Primary and Grammar Dressniaking 
High School Sewing 
College Millinery 
Teachers, Professional Cooking 
Christian Workers Painting 
Nurse Training Basketry 
Musical Gardening 


For catalogue address 


MISS HARRIET E. GILES 


ATLANTA, GA. 
TERMS MODERATE. 





PAGE-DAVIS 
COMPANY 








Will prepare you by cor- 
respondence to do expert 
work. The instructor in 
each line has made a 
notable success per- 
sonally, and has 
taught hundreds 










Page-Davis Co. 
Address either office 
Dept. 246, 90 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO 
Dept. 246, 150 Nassau 
St., NEW YORK 


Please send me a pros- 
pectus fully explaining 
how I can prepare for a 
position in the line after 


who are now hold- £ 
= which I have marked an (x) 


ing high positions Y 


~ Advertisement-Writing a 
Put a cross by “% Setentific Business 

the subject that FA Comreapensemes 
interests you, 7 Short Story Writing 
cut out cou- £ 
pon and 
mail today 





Correct English. . 






Journalism 








Shorthand .. 






NAME 
Street and No. 


City _ State. 























Dragging Pains 


2825 Keeley St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 2, 1902. 


I suffered with falling and congestion of the 
womb, with severe pains through the groins. 
I suffered terribly at the time of menstruation, 
had blinding headaches and rushing of b'vod to 
the brain. What to try I knew not, for it 
seemed that I had tried all and failed, but | had 
never tried Wine of Cardu: that blessed rem- 
edy for sick women. I found it pleasant to take 
and soon knew that I had the right medicine. 
New blood seemed to course through my veins, 
and after using eleven bottles I was a well 
woman. MAUDE BUSH. 


Mrs. Bush is now in perfect health, because 
she took Wine of Cardui for menstrual disorders, 
“bearing down pains and blinding headaches 
when all other remedies failed to bring her 
relief. Any sufferer may secure health by tak- 
ing Wine of Carduiin her home. The first bot- 
tle convinces the patient she is on the road to 
health. 


For advice in cases requiring special direc- | 


tions, address, giving symptoms, “The Ladie~-’ 
Advisory Department,” The Chattanooga Med- 
icine Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WINE of CARDUI 
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STOCK FOR SALE 


Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Co. 








WANTED— Twenty thousand persons who will subscribe for six (6) shares 

of stock at one dollar each—pay one dollar down and one dollar per month 
until the six dollars are fully paid in. Persons can take as much more as they are 
able to take ; the more the better for the subscriber. Send your application today 
to the 


ATLANTIC- PACIFIC STREET RAILWAY AND SURETY CO. 
Phenix Block, Room 9, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





This is the only company of its kind controlled by colored people. Persons 
desiring benefits under the ‘‘ Surety Clause’’ may obtain same by separate applica- 
tion. 











Magic Shampoo Drier 


eS > —_— = AND 
Hair Straightener 


After a bath or shampoo the hair 
can be dried in fifteen (15) minutes 
Patented 1903 with the Magic Shampoo Drier. 


It is the only device extant by which a woman can dry her hair quickly, and at the same time thorotghly, without 
injury to the hair or s« vn lhe operation leaves the hair soft, fluffy and beautiful. By the old process it takes hours to 
dry the hair after w: ashing and the risk of catching cold is ever present; by the new process, the MAGIC SHAMPOO DRIER, 
afew minutes will suffice, and all risk of « atching cold is eliminated. 














. EVERY DRIER GUARANTEED 


The MAGIC SHAMPOO DRIER is a steel bar six inches long, with attachments for an aluminum comb as per above cut. 

Itisalsoan INVALUABLE APPLIANCE FOR STRAIGHTENING REFRACTORY OR UNRULY HAIR. The so-called hair 
tonic preparations for straightening that flood the market, leave the hair with a pasty, greasy epee arance, thereby retard- 
ing its growth, softening its follicles, collecting dust and dandruff and eventually causing baldn 

The device hereinbefore described, MODERATELY HEATED, will STRAIGHT? N THE MOST STU BBORN HAIR AS FAST 
AS IT IS COMBED, without any of the ill effects attendant upon employing the old method 
_ Its mode of operation is easy upon the hair, THOROUGHLY ELIMINATING THE PINCHER METHOD which in many 
instances pulls the hair out from the roots. The comb separates the strands, leaving a be autiful and natural appearance. 

By this method a heavy head of hair can be made straight in 30 minutes, and its use fora few moments daily, following 
instructions, will in a short time result in the hair being ‘the vroughly and permanently straightened without the loss of 
hair caused by excessive combing. 

It has been examined with care and scrutiny by the chief examiner of the United States and other countries 
patented as the latest and most practical appliance of its kind on the market 

It is a necessity in every home in the city, country or seashore where there is pride in one's personal appearance. 


It has the endorsement of physicians. PRICE $1.00. 


Address MAGIC SHAMPOO DRIER MFG. CO. 
AGENTS WANTED. 405 Century Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


, and is 








Ford’s Original Ozonized Ox Marrow Makes Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb 
READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905, 

I used only one bottle of your po- I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
made and my hair has stopped — came out. I used three bottles of 
breaking off and has greatly im- , : your pomade, and now my hair is 
proved. When I started using this . 3 nine inches long and very thick and 
wonderful preparation my hair was ' nice and straight. Most every one 
seven inches long and now it is ten ra a seeing how good your pomade did 
inches or more. , my hair, they too are anxious for it. 

I beg to remain, yours truly, My hair isan example to every one. 


MINNIE FOASTER. Yours respectfully, 
314 Southard St. ELLA Byer. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1y05 
Gentlemen: I have used your po- I have used one bottle of your po- 
made and have found it to do more 2 8 . made and my hair is now perfectly 
than it is recommended to do. It . ioe straight, soft and black as silk. I 
stops the hair from falling out and ‘ 4 yuan NV will not be without it. 
breaking off, and cleans the scalpand f ns 2 ‘ RHODA EDWARDS 
makes the hair soft, pliable and Pn ; — 
glossy. MIss MAGGIE REND. % ' Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. 
— : Gentlemen: When I began using 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. your pomade my head was so bald I 
Gentlemen: Please send me two was ashamed of myself, but now my 
bottles of your pomade. I think it is hair has grown three inches all over 
vone of the best hair preparations my head and I have been using it 
made. MRS. JOHN GRAF. only two months. IDA PRETER. 
I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 
HOW WE DISCOVERED ITS FULL VALUE.—Our preparation was originally prepared for an ordinary hair tonic, 
It is a good tonic, and we had been selling it right along over the counters at the drug stores to the white people con- 
tinuously since 1858. One day a young colored woman came in and purchased a dozen bottles. We asked her: 
“What are you going to do with so much?” She replied, ‘ It makes my hair long, soft and easy to comb, and I am 
getting it for my friends.” We then said, ‘‘Tell us all about it and we will give you a dozen extra bottles She 
then told of the merits of our pomade when applied to the hair of colored people. “It was a great discovery. To us 
it was like findinga nugget of gold. This young lady, her ftiends, and we, through our advertisements, began to 
tell aed merits of this pomade. The people tried it and testified to its true value and the sale is now unprece- 
dented. 
Full directions with every bottle. Only 50 cents. Sold by druggists and dealers, or send us 50 cents for one bot- 
tle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles, express paid. We pay all postage and express charges. Send postal or 


express money order. Please mention name of this paper when ordering. Write your name and address plainly to 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) 








Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. Charh.. Ford feest 








DO YOU LOVE HEALTH? 








IF SO, CALL AND SEE 


L. J. HAYDEN 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Pure Herb Medicine 


One of the greatest healers of the sick on earth. Cures all dis- 
eases or no charge. My medicines cure all diseases that are 
known to the human race or no charge, no matter what your dis- 
ease, sickness or affliction may be, and restores you to perfect 
health. My medicines cure the following diseases: All Blood, 
Kidney, Liver, Bladder, Piles in any form, Vertigo, Quinsy, Sore 
Throat, Lungs, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Rheumatism 
in any form, Pains and Aches of any kind, Colds, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sores, Skin Diseases. all Itching Sensations, LaGrippe or 
Pneumonia ; Ulcers, Carbuncles, Boils, Cancer, the worst forms, 
without the use of knife or instruments; Eczema, Pimples on the 
face and body; Diabetes of Kidneys, or Bright's Disease of the 
Kidneys. My medicines cure any disease, no matter of what na- 
ture. Medicine sent to any address by express. 

For full particulars send a 2-cent stamp for answer or call in per- 


“LJ. HAYDEN 


657 W. Baltimore St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


BRANCH STORES 
L. J. HAYDEN 404 Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. —-394 Queen St., NORFOLK, VA. 

















MEAS ARM CTES Smpney ar TTY Bt 





DELICIOUS 


ae pened 


Gor KtudenZi and all S3ratn Lo AAOAL 
Zake one Glass COhcaldla atl Lh Light Lo fett}u’ 
the brat, clits and mind ellive ndtil eleven! 








It is Worth Five Dollars 








The Biggest Seller on Earth 








“THE PROGRESS OF A RACE” 














1860 
A Slave. 


1870 A 
One-mule farmer, 


1880 
Two-mule farmer, 
Owning some land. 


1890 
Ten mules, two cows, 
Two hundred acres of land. 


1900 
Fifty head of stock, 
Five hundred acres of land, 
Boys in college, 
Boys owning farms, 
Daughters teaching, 
Daughters keeping neat homes 

of their own. 





NOTE.--The above is the his- 
tory of one colored man—it is the 
history~ of one thousand today. 


Don’t Fail te Get a Copy of the 
Book and Read for Yourself 











THRE ONLY BOOK THAT CONTAINS FULL 
AND UP-TO-DATE RACE STATISTICS 


IT TELLS YOU 


How many colored people there are in the United States; how many in each 
State ; how many in each county in a!! the Southern States and im other States 
having any considerable number of Negroes, 


From Special Statistical Tables You Can See at a Glance 


How many Negroes own homes; show many schools thefe are for Negroes; how 
many teachers and scholars; how many colleges and professional schools there 
are for Negroes ; how many churches and church papers; the estimated value of 
Negro church property, and also the total va:ue of property held by the race; 


how many own farms; how many own homes and how many are ten- 
Ants ; how many colored persous are lawvers, how many doctors; how 
many are €ngaged in agriculture ; how many in domestic service ; how 
many in trade, transportation and manufacturing. 


Special Collect.ion of Plant.at.ion Melodies 


Will be of unusual interest not only to the co)ored __ader, but to all 
who see them, They have been made especiai:y popular by Prince 
Henry of Germany, who requested that they be su.og to him op several 
occasions during his visit in America. While these melodies and 
other pleasaut amecdotes will charm the reader, he will be thrilled 
by the hair-breath escapes enroute the * underground railroad” anda 
thousand other incidents recurded in this magnificent book. 


AGENTS WANTED 


It sells like hot cakes. Several hundred sold daily. The following 
named persons have just ordered the number of books set opposite 
their names, as follows: Mr. Fred Wallis, Columbia County, Ark., 27; 
Mr. 1, H, Sullivant, LaFayette County, Ark., 39. Mr. Finis Purofoy, 
Ouachita County, Ark., 21; Mr. L. C. Bridges, Sabine County, La., 31; 
Mr. Oscar Hays, Ware County, Ga., 24; Mr. Fred Wallis, Columbia 
County, Ark., 23; Mr. J. Haynes, Woodruff County, Ark., 26; Mr. G. 
W. Irwin, l,uiderdale County, Tenn., 22; Mr. W. D. Mott, Florence 
County, S. C., 34; Mr. S. Fincher, Round Lake, Miss., 39; Mr. C. lL. 
Pique, Itta Bena, Miss., 100, 

Now is the time to make money. Agents’ commission liberal, 7oo 
page book, 200 illustrations. Price, postpaid, $1.95. 7 

OUTFIT FREE. Write today for particulars or send 15 cents in 
stamps to pay postage on free outfit. Address, 


HERTEL, JENKINS & CO. 
920 Austell Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 








A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 
Do you know the population of the Negroes in 
America for each decade since the revolution ? 


A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 


What is the population of the Negroes in each of 





How did President Lincoln treat the slave dealer? 

Do you know anything of the slave laws in the 
colonies ? 

Have you read the history or the anti-slavery agi- 
tation ? 

Do you know when the first convention of anti- 
slavery women was held? 

Do you know what is meant by the “Underground 
Railroad ?”” Who carried it on? 

Do you know how many Negroes there were in the 
civil war? 

How many schools are there to-day for the Neyroes? 

How many teachers! How many scholars? 

What is the estimated value of church property ? 

What is the estimated value of property held by 
Negrces? 





the States o. the Union 

Are Negroes living principally in the city or in the 
country ? 

How many Negroes in all cities containing fifty 
thousand or more ? 

What counties in the South have more colored peo- 
ple than white? 

How many Negro officers in the Spanish-American 
war? 


roor other yuesions answered that you have 
no tdea of. See it for yourself. 











Agents Make $25.00 per Week 
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